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} Come cruising ! 
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On May-day the “RANCHI” will leave 
London for Spain, Algeria, Greece 
and unfrequented ports on the Black 


Sea . . . Athens, Sevastopol, Yalta, 
Samsun, Sukham—where Jason found the 
Golden Fleece—and Mitylene. 
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Let us send you the illustrated P & O 
Cruise Books for 1931 to help you plan 


ec 


your Spring and Summer voyaging. 


P&O CRUISES 


(FH. CROSVENOR, Manager), 14. Ceckspur Street, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE INDEX to the first twenty volumes (1919-1929) of THE 
Lonpon Mercury is almost completed, and will shortly be 
with the printers. We hope to announce the price next month. 
Meanwhile, we may modestly suggest to librarians of Clubs, 
Universities and other institutions which do not already possess complete 
bound sets of this review, that, for purposes of reference their usefulness 
will be immensely enhanced by the Index which can henceforth be supplied 
with it. 
The Nobel Prize 
“HE NOBEL PRIZE for Literature has been awarded to Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis. The award is surprising and, in a way, amusing. The late 
Thomas Hardy was persistently refused the Prize because a considerable 
section of the Swedish Academy did not think that his works conformed to 


_ the late dynamite-merchant’s stipulation that the works of authors awarded 


the prize should have “‘ an idealistic tendency.”’ Mr, Lewis’s, of course, to 


any person of intelligence, have, as ‘Thomas Hardy’s had ; but those who 


strained at the gnat of Tess have swallowed the camel of Elmer Gantry. 
Mr. Lewis has clinchingly demonstrated his “idealism ” (following the 
example of Mr. Shaw) by stating that he proposes to give the moneys 
awarded to him to a fund for the assistance of promising and impecunious 


writers. 
_ Mr. Sinclair Lewis 


«238 el 


HE award is one of the most interesting that the Swedish Academy 

has ever made. For one thing, it is the first Prize for Literature that 

has ever gone to America. For another, the award has been made to a 

young man, and a provocative man. For another, though the award is 

unexpected to the point of being startling, its justice cannot be questioned. 
2E 
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There are eminent American poets alive, but their works are untranslat- 
able : if one considers those American writers whose books are capable of 
crossing frontiers, Mr. Lewis is undoubtedly the most eminent of them. 
He has his drawbacks, like the rest of us. His writing is too exuberantly 
torrential to be uniformly good: his violent revulsions against certain 
aspects of modern civilisation lead him to such excesses of satire that 
caricature topples over into the abyss of unreality. Comic though American 
evangelism often is, the people in Elmer Gantry are too preposterous : 
there comes a point where one thinks : ““ No member of the human race 
was ever anything like this : this is a distortion of features which do not 
exist.” In all his works the realistic method is apt to be misleading, for 
half the time the author is not giving a detached presentation of literal 
truth but a satirical and hyperbolic picture of things to which he objects. 
Even the population of Main Street could not be quite so hopeless as the 
people in the novel of that name. Once Mr. Lewis has made up his mind 
that he objects to a class, type, or institution he has no mercy and allows no 
extenuating circumstances: the generalizations are ruthless and the 
brilliantly illuminated faults are not qualified by any reservations. 


His Novels 


UT, when all objections have been made, what a volcanic force he is, 

and what an entertaining writer! Main Street, Arrowsmith, Babbitt, 
Dodsworth : how immense an area of normal American life they cover, how 
rich in scenery they are, and how sparkling ! His humour, at its best, is 
Dickensian ; in his descriptions he can make one see, with vivid actuality, 
landscapes completely foreign to one; and, when he troubles, he can 
expose the human heart in such a way as to educe from the reader the 
flash of kinship’s recognition. The climax of his achievement in this last 
regard is his portrait of Mrs. Dodsworth: a revolting (in both senses), 
selfish, exhibitionist, capricious woman whose portrait made thousands of 
women who were, really, not in the least like her exclaim, “‘ That’s like me.” 


His Idealism 


Be behind all his satire, his lampoons on business men, business 
men’s wives, Secret Societies, Drummers’ Conferences, Professional 
Humbug, Commercial Pretence, Bogus Religions, Mammon Worship, 
and all the other portents of the Anglo-Saxon world in general and America 
in particular, there is a burning zeal for a finer life. This he shares with Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay who dreams of turning Springfield, Illinois, into another 


Athens. Roden Noel called Keats, ‘‘ An eager-eyed Young Greek astray in | 


our dim century.” The description might as truthfully be applied to Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis who, at bottom, is enraged with his fellow-Americans 
because they are not Hellenes. He is exacerbated. Everything gets on his 
nerves. He is unfair. He doesn’t sympathise with the stupid and the 
embarrassed and the born ordinary. But he does hold a flame aloft, he 
does attack powerful things, he is completely unafraid, and, if he does not 


. 
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practise an aristocratic beauty at least he preaches it. Along completely 
different lines he is really doing the same work as the American poets, and 


Mr. Wilder, and Miss Cather. 


* Peter Warlock ’’ 


Ox Music Correspondent, Vere Pilkington, writes : 

_\_Z How it would have amused Peter Warlock to think that it was only by 
his death that he has at last become known to the Great British Public ! 
He lived and worked always by his own standards and consequently his 
work as writer, editor and composer was not as widely known as it should 
have been, considering its wisdom, truth and beauty: he was a great 
scholar, with an instinctive grasp of early music and what it must have 

_ meant to its composers and original audiences, and a composer of a high 
order. I knew him only slightly : I often met him at concerts ; and when I 
was in difficulties over the transcription of early tablature or of early key- 

_ board music, he would take endless trouble to help me. I remember once 
asking him if he would help me over the transcribing of an early Pavan and 
Galliard in the King’s Library at the British Museum ; the next morning 

_I received the two pieces carefully transcribed in full in his neat and 
beautiful handwriting. One of the last occasions I met him was in the 

- British Museum, where he was transcribing the words of some Elizabethan 

_ Ayres for, I think, an Anthology: I had spent some hours racking my 
brains to find the key of the cittern tablature of the Mulliner Book : I told 
him of this and he, though warning me that Cittern Music was mostly 

very poor stuff, spent three-quarters of an hour over it and finally handed 

_ me the tuning complete. He was always like this, extraordinarily generous 

and a most likeable though sometimes alarming person. He had a horror 

_ of Art Nonsense and would say so in no unmeasured words. He was a 

_ splendid looking man : tall, fair, with a gleam—often sardonic—in his eyes, 

and a fair beard, which added, unaccountably, to his appearance—a most 

_ likeable character. I had always heard that he was brought up by a rich 

uncle, who hoped that he would follow him in his business ; but Warlock’s 

_ feeling for music was so strong that he refused to do this and was cut off 

- without an allowance. He was one of the small but select band of Etonian 

- musicians, for he studied while he was at Eton under Colin Taylor. He 

was subsequently up at Oxford, but of his life there I have been able to 

discover nothing. When he came to London at about the age of 21—his 

_real name was Philip Heseltine and he was born on October 30th, 1894—he 

_began to make himself known and felt as a critic : in 1920, befriended by 

Winthrop Rogers, he took over the Organists’ and Chotrmasters’ Journal 

and converted it into the Sackbut where in conjunction with Cecil Gray and 

- Sarabji, he wrote articles under his own name and under the names of 

- Barabara C. harent, Obricus Scacabarozus and other absurd names : but 

under whatever name he wrote his trenchant, witty, penetrating, criticism 

stands out. He championed the cause of Bela Bartok, Schénberg, Van 
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Dieren and Vaughan Williams ; he was the first person to explode the 
great Planets myth and The Immortal Hour : he crossed swords with Mr. — 
Newman and Mr. Scholes and soon brought upon himself a good deal of — 
hostile notice. It was probably for this reason that he changed his name to 
“Peter Warlock ” when sending his songs to Rogers for publication. His 
subsequent writings include an unpretentious, but concise and encyclo- 
paedic book on The English Ayre (Humphry Milford, 1926), one on Carlo — 
Gesualdo with Cecil Gray, and one on his great friend, Delius (John Lane, 
1923). Lately he was editor of Milo, the Journal of the Imperial League of — 
Opera. 4 


His Work As An Editor 


S an editor of old music, and as a transcriber of lute tablature, he was _ 

unrivalled. He made no “ arrangements ’”’ so beloved of the nine- © 
teenth century, he simply transcribed the music before him with the correct 
instinct born of genius and sympathy : even when some rewriting was — 
necessary, as in the Avison Concerto arranged for Anthony Bernard, and 
the lovely suite of old English pieces, the additions were in perfect taste. 
His fine editions of the English song writers he knew so well were models ~ 
of what editions should be. He was the first to call attention to Avison, — 
the organist of Newcastle, a pupil of Geminiani, and to the Purcell String 
Fantasies, which have recently been edited complete. One of them ~ 
reproduced in Heseltine’s handwriting appeared in the Sackbut. This — 
work of his would be a lasting memorial to him without the added weight 
of his own original compositions. ; 


Songs and Orchestral Work 


Hs first songs, including a most lovely setting of Cory, the Eton 
master’s, Heraclitus, were published by Rogers, who when the songs 
were sent to him did not realise that ‘‘ Warlock ” was the Heseltine he 
knew already. I believe that even before this he had had published in 
Vienna at his own expense the beautiful but somewhat Delian ‘‘ old Song ” 
for orchestra, dedicated to Anthony Bernard. More songs always of an | 
original character, generally not at all easy to perform at a first reading, 
were produced—Peterisms, Sandades, and the better known Mr. Belloc’s 
Fancy and Captain Stratton’s Fancy. 'Two settings which are particularly 
lovely and unaccountably seldom sung, are O Mistress Mine and Take, 
O take those lips away. He used latterly to complain that when he wanted 
to compose his music always turned out Delius or Elizabethan : but this 
was untrue : there was always an original character to all he did, which 
will come to be more and more realised. In 1923 he won the Carnegie 
prize with a setting from Yeats, The Curlew, for voice and an unusual 
combination of instruments. In his more Delius vein he wrote Serenade. 
Perhaps his most lovely and thrilling orchestral work is Capriol, an in- 
spired setting of dance-tunes from the well-known “ orchesographie ” of 
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Arbeau : which particularly in its version for strings is one of the most 
lovely things one could ever wish to hear, and utterly personal and original 
in its conception. It is absurd that little of his work execpt a few of the 
slighter songs has been recorded. All his music was polished gems : he 
had never written a big work, and believed he had outworn his smaller 
vein : perhaps it was the magnitude of engaging on a bigger work that 
caused his recent depression and apparent disillusionment. 


His Aims and Views 


H: had genius of a sort, scholarship, a mercilessly analytical brain, and 
a total lack of fear of the consequences of anything he said or did. He 
had much work still before him : he wanted, I know, to explore the Baltic 
countries for further works of Dowland ; and there is always work for a 
man like him in forwarding the work of present day musicians, as well as 
rediscovering the beauty of the past. With him all true music was ageless. 
He had such a realisation of this as comes to few people. But mediocrity 
of any age or period he would not tolerate at any cost : and he knew it 
when he saw it. To give some idea of his opinions I will add a few sen- 
tences from articles in the Sackbut : 


Mediocrity is the eternal enemy of genius, and the higher the general level of 
mediocrity rises the more difficult it will become for genius to be recognised by the 
public at large as belonging to another plane of existence altogether. 

Music is an expression of the soul in terms of a more fluid and intractable 
medium than any of the other arts employ. It is impossible to treat of this medium 
in the abstract—+.e., apart from its content, and spirit and letter can never reason- 
ably be divorced, even in thought, where music is concerned ; “‘ the artist creates 
not what others will consider beautiful but that which for himself is necessary ” 
(Schonberg), and everything which is truly expressive of a significant state of the 
human soul must of necessity be beautiful to all who have eyes to see and ears to 
hear. 

It is the work itself that matters, first and foremost, and it will be a great day for 
opera when the names of performers are no longer printed in the programme. 
It is no use listening to sound for sound’s sake : that is only to be done at restaurants 
and ballad concerts. 


I should like to quote at greater length, but I can only hope that someone 


will reprint Philip Heseltine’s critical writings in full; they are all most 
stimulating reading. Perhaps the tragedy of his death will bring his work 
more fully into the light. It is a tragedy indeed that such living genius 
must be lost to us : but his work will bring more and more people to know 


the real greatness of the man and to love his true character. 


A Library List 


Fiction: His Monkey Wife, or Married to a Chimp. By John Collier. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
_ Non-Fiction: The Collected Poems of Robert Frost. Longmans. 153. 


Dos \ aes Splatt 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE HOGARTH PRESS had the courage, three years ago, to set out to cut 

a cross-section through contemporary verse. A great deal has now been 

done. Many exciting finds have been made—down even to 1930 Cambridge 

Poets—and it is to be hoped that the editor will cut and come again, even 

though the series should not go much deeper, perhaps, than Mr. Robinson Jeffers. 

One notable discovery has been made in Mr. Huw Menai, the miner. Mr. Edward 

_ Arlington Robinson has been separated from one of his more poignant works, and Mr. 

_ William Plomer from one of his most kindly. The editor, Lady Gerald Wellesley, 

4 showed herself, in an early volume, to be a keen worker in the history of the individual, 

as hitherto in the history of the race. Possession of the whole series, which is pro- 

_ duced as becomes the Hogarth Press, costs quite a small number of shillings, and may 

_ be recommended. Where the productions are not fine poetry, they are, at least; very 
_ lively indeed. 


a 77 
ee NG to a paragraph in the Philadelphia Enquirer of November gth, 
: which has been sent to us, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, the well-known bookseller, 
_ has made a very handsome gift to the University of Pennsylvania, at which, inci- 
- dentally, he was at one time a don. The gift is one of twenty thousand dollars, made 
_ for the purpose of establishing a Fellowship in Bibliography. 


a 7) 77) 

: HE LONDON THEATRE COMPANY has been established at the Little 
Theatre in John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. The object of the company is to pro- 
_ duce plays and “‘ entertainments of distinction ” (these should be interesting), and it 
_ hopes in time to build up an organisation similar to that of the New York Theatre 
_ Guild. The plays will run for a short time only, and will then either be transferred to 
_ another theatre or taken off altogether, in accordance, presumably, with the success 
_ or failure of each experiment. Among the works which the Company hopes to pro- 
_ duce in the near future are The Venetian, by Clifford Bax ; Yasmin, by George Preedy ; 
_and What Price Freedom? by Naomi Mitchison and L. E. Gielgud. The public are 
invited to enrol themselves as associates of the Company, and full particulars of 
_ membership can be obtained from the offices of the Little Theatre. 


Ea a 77) gd 
a a GREEN QUARTERLY (Philip Allan. 1s.) enters on its eighth year. 
A The current number contains, among others, articles on King Charles I, by 
Erroll Sherson, and Glastonbury, by Margaret F. Malim. Fr. Rosenthal writes very 
sensibly on Religion and Amusement, and there are poems, book reviews, a short 
story and numerous illustrations. The review is as usual very well printed, and 
| attractively produced. Another ecclesiastical review which we have received is the 
London diocesan magazine—The S. Paul’s Review (Horace Marshall. 1s.). There is 
a short, but interesting, article on Sion College and its Library, the tercentenary 
celebrations of which have recently been celebrated. The Bishop of Masasi writes 
of his adventures in Central Africa, and the Secretary of the Bethnal Green Housing 
Association tells some ‘‘ human ” stories of the Association’s tenants, which is doing 
_an admirable work in the congested quarter where its activities are carried on. 


j 77] a 

M: EDWARD ARNOLD is retiring at the end of the year from the publishing 
a. firm of Edward Arnold & Co. The business will be carried on under the same 
name by Mr. B. W. Fagan and Mr. F. P. Dunn, who have been partners in the firm 


for the last ten years. 
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POETRY 
Tea 


REAT CHINNUNG, emperor and sage, 
In those bright aeons when the world 
Was scarce two thousand years of age, 

Was greatly given to thought, and twirled 

His long moustaches over schemes 

Stupendous, till his slanting eyes 

Narrowed down to two black seams 

Sewn in a yellow parchment. Wise 

In the dark lore of Heaven and earth, 

He taught how men might till the soil 

And bring the corn and rice to birth 

And load the boughs with richer spoil 

Of green and golden fruits. He too 

Sought out the secret properties 

Of herbs and drugs, until he knew 

How cunning balms are mixed from these 

For sickness and for wounds. And he, 

Pondering the green leaf and the brown, 

First bade men pluck from the wild tree 

The two small leaves and crinkled crown 

Of buds, and dry them in the sun, 

And knead them till the sap is loosed, 

And then to lay wet cloths thereon 

Till through the leaves a ferment oozed ; 

Then, spread on perforated trays, 

To toast them on a fire till all 

Shrivelled before the parching blaze 

To black and brittle shreds, as small 

As sparrows’ claws. And then he showed 

How boiling water draws the power 

From these black shreds, and how is brewed 

An essence fragrant as a flower, 

Which, as a later sage declares 

(Lo-You of the T’ang Dynasty), 

Eases the mind of carking cares 

And sets the drowsy body free 

From dull fatigue ; awakens thought, 

And opens the five doors of sense 

To all calm things the winds have brought 

Out of the Gods’ high garden, whence, 
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Whenever song or laughter shakes 

The ageless boughs, sweet scents and tastes, 
Visions and voices shower like flakes 

Of falling blossom on the wastes 

Of man’s so base and fevered earth. 


So from that high fountain-head 

Of ancient wisdom came to birth 

The culture of the tea-plant, spread 
Far southward to the spicy isles 

Of Java and Sumatra, and 

To where the glittering ocean smiles 
About Ceylon, and to the land 
Westward where high Darjeeling towers 
And swart Assam rolls out its plain 
Torrid beneath the dazzling showers 
Of Indian suns ; and on again 

Far westward to the rugged heights 
Of Caucasus whose finest teas, 
Fragrant as flowers on summer nights, 
Are equal to the best Chinese. 


Tis told by Eastern travellers how 
Under imperial decree 

The sweating coolies of Ya-Chou 
Compress to bricks the gathered tea, 
And every twelve in a raw hide 

Sew up for transport, and each bale 
Tightens when the skin has dried 
Like the wet sheet of a sail. 


Then the great Emperor’s emissaries 
The royal subsidy convey 
To the mountain lamasaries 
Past the borders of Cathay. 
So through the ages, where are met 
On the high parapet of the world 
The bounds of China and Tibet, 
A stumbling horde of slaves has curled 
Through dripping gorge, o’er star-roofed crests, 
Blind wastes and stone-encumbered tracks, 
Bearing with forward-straining breasts 
The crushing bales on naked backs, 
That monks in their high monasteries 
2 F 
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May sip the precious herb and pray 
The soothlier for those subsidies 

Sent by the Emperor of Cathay, 

—Sip and indulge the charming thought 
That wisdom deeper than the sea, 

With toil of learned ages fraught, 

Boils down into a cup of tea. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


To E. L. Grant Watson 


WHEREFORE tempt me with quaint images, 
Figment for shows whereof no eyes report ? 
Richer is ignorance than phantasies ; 
Choose words that foot the ground for your escort ! 
More powerful than passion, patient as stone, 
Behind the ‘‘ I ” of which fools’ lips are fond, 
Where even pride must let the void alone, 
Gentleness, too receptive to respond, 
Listens to prayer and shriek as a calm sea 
Receiveth drops of rain. . . . Lovely at night 
Gleams the star dust whirled through immensity : 
So o’er the dome of mind thoughts small and bright 
Drift, and the heart reflects them like a well : 
There fade the once bright myths of heaven and hell ! 


T. STURGE MOORE 


I Know A Juniper 


ES, I am lonely . . . but I know a tree 
That stands alone upon a grey hill’s crest, 


The reach about it empty as the sea, 
The waste winds bitter from the east and west. 
To this dark tree the seasons come and go, 
But bring no white bloom nor a burning leaf— 
By its grim foliage you would never know 
That sometimes, passionate and mute and brief, 
The Spring is at its heart. And once betrayed 
By wings too eager, or a flight too long, 
A bright bird came to rest within its shade 
And made the morning golden with his song . . . 
Songs live in fairer trees from sun to sun— 
The silent juniper remembers one. 


ADA HASTINGS HEDGES 
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The Return of the Muse 


I. THE RELEASE. 


HE door is open wide : 
Upon the step the prisoner stands 
Who had thought he died : 
A dream’s deceit he fears, 
Seeking the sun with blind bewildered hands. 


Is it joy or pain ? 

He does not care who only knows 

That once again 

After long parched years 

The wilderness has blossomed as the rose. 


II]. RESURRECTION. 


AN these bones live, 
(eens strewn inert upon the arid plain 
Confused and old, with earth on them and stain ? 
So cried Ezekiel 
In that forlorn and savage cleft of hell ; 
Can any spirit give 
The powers to such to rise 
And gather form and move beneath the skies ? 
The dry bones nothing did, nor thought 
The spirit stole down unsought. 


She came with Vision’s breath 

And breathed upon the valley that was I, 
And there was stirring in that place of death. 
My heart, touched by that power 
Stepped from its tomb and broke in many a flower. 
Old dead discarded fragments of my dreams 
Rose up, miraculously whole, 
Each many-hued and with an aureole, 
And walked with linked hands 
On the green strands 
Of bright crystalline streams, 
And flew into the light on rainbow wings, 
Where a loud harping rings 
And a sound as of a celestial choir that sings ! 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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Love’s Vulnerability 


, HIS love is a confounding thing, 
: A fetter on the feet of fame : 
The hero conquering everything 


Is vanquished by a flame, 
For a woman’s belly, tame. 


The noble walls of Ilion 

For Helen are laid low, 

The Trojan race is trampled on 
And all the baleful glow 

From Paris’ heart did grow. 


Samson at Delilah’s breast 
Forgets her hate for love, 

And yields himself at her behest, 
Meek as a turtle-dove 

That trusts the sky above. 


The milk-white savage unicorn 
Unchastened by the strap, 
Prances free in holy scorn 

Till in a virgin’s lap 

He lays his head for pap. 


Jesus Christ the Lord 
Comes loving men to earth 
To meet with cross or sword 
And rue the hour of birth 
And die by kindness’ dearth. 


Men worship God above 

Who gave the gift of life, 

And praise His Name with love, 
But He rules the world by strife 
And the law of wolf and knife. 


Love, in burning, gropes 
Its shining self to find : 
Fed with consuming hopes 
It seldom meets its kind : 
For blazing love is blind. 
Sanne BRYAN GUINNESS 


POETRY 


TWO POEMS 
In A Shell 


N silent noon the garden shone, 
Though twenty windows, chill and wan, 
Stared from the empty house upon 


Rough lawns and pathways overgrown 
With weeds, and there a girl in stone 
Stood naked in the midst alone. 


Not a leaf rustled, not a bird 
Nor even my own footfall stirred 
The grass, but where I stood I heard 


The murmur of the sea in swell, 
A sound ensnared that rose and fell 
Within the whorls of the dry shell— 


The sea-shell at whose mouth of pearl 
The stone ear of the gleaming girl 
Listened and seemed to hear the swirl. 


With one slim finger raised to hush 
Whatever lurked in grass or bush, 
Adder or squirrel, mouse or thrush 


That might in moving there have drowned 
What could be heard of the sea’s sound 
She kept the silence all around. 


And standing near her shoulder I, 
Lulled by that surf’s eternal sigh, 
Forgot the garden and the sky. 


* * *% 


On some lone sea-beach washed aground 
Long since, and left to drink the sound 
Of wind and tide, that shell was found. 


And sold away and sent inland 
After those centuries to stand 
Whispering in her marble hand. 
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And faintly still it disentombed 
That past ; the long decuman combed 
The far-off reef and shoreward foamed. 


High the quarrelling seagulls cried 
To the cliff crags, and they replied 
Angrily to the sounding tide. 


Then music such as dreamers hear 
And a hushed song responding clear, 
Chimed through the ages to my ear. 


O sweet compassionate silver young 
Voices of women ! What you sung 
I could not tell, so strange the tongue. 


But I could feel the strains beset 
My senses, first with all the fret 
Of frustrate hope and waste regret, 


As if defeat would never cease ; 
And then it seemed they promised peace, 
The heart’s fruition and release 


Till the breast throbbed and the blood thrilled, 
Yearning, impotent, unfulfilled, 
For all the bliss those singers trilled. 

% * * 


Far on those phantom waters then 
Echoed the noises once again 
Of oars splashing and shouting men. 


Till all but one were stilled, and he, 
Ulysses, down the murmurous sea, 
Cried aloud inconsolably 


With a great voice that filled the shell 
Like a stone dropt in a deep well, 
Whose plunge the tumbling echoes tell 


With hollow clamour all around 
The timbered shaft ; but they rebound ~ 
To the dark water and are drowned. 


I knew the flowing song. I knew 
That thrice-repeated cry and who 
Stood there, bound to the mast ; I too 
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Heart-stricken listened, doubting not 
The singers or the song ; and what 
The world held else I too forgot 


As he forgot the weary quest 
For a lost kingdom and thy breast, 
Penelope, and yearned for rest. 

* * * 


But soon away the swift boat bore 
His cries ; the singing on the shore 
Dwindled ; the sea-birds screamed no more. 


And desolation’s silence swept 
That world ; only the sea-shell kept 
Some noise as if the water wept . . . 


As if the water wept to tell 
Of the lost crews innumerable 


Who found that isle, and what befell 


On the black rocks in the blue day 
To men like me, who died ; how they 
Saw the white arms among the spray 


Uplifted, the bright bodies twining 
The hair astream and the eyes shining, 
And heard those siren voices pining. 


They leapt from the wet thwarts to land, 

The white arms took and held them, and 

The green sea ground their bones to sand. 
* * * 


Was it a gust that shook the near 
Trees, or a falling leaf’s career, 
Or some faint tremor of the fear 


In my own heart that broke the spell ? 
The whisper faded in the shell, 
And the white sunlight seemed to swell 


Around me once again. The sky 
Shone and the garden shone, but I, 
Still as the statue standing by, 


Felt the day chill and was aware 
Of the blank manor windows’ stare ; 
Like blind men’s eyes they watched us there. 
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Battles Long Ago 


HESE placid villages, the hills, the streams, 
The sapling woods and pastures growing again 
May mask your scars, fair France, but even then 
The casual airman gazing down the beams 
At a cloud’s edge will ponder while he skims, 
The cause of some deep crater or great wen 
Under the corn, the woodland, or the fen, 
And smile at his own vain and idle dreams. 


Nor know that certain faint but league-long shadows 
On the bright hills still mark where earth and man 
Bled and were broken by a million guns ; 

And that those snake-paths streaking all the meadows 
Show where the battle lines of Europe ran, 

With one great stain the Marne, the other Mons. 


EDWARD DAVISON 
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A WEDDING PRESENT 


By W. A. WARD-JACKSON 


T was hard for Peter to realise death ; his mother and father had died 
before he was ten. Of that he remembered little but the tears of his 
emotional governess, who stroked his hair softly as if he were some 
mi pitiable cat, and the pride he took in the black silk neck-tie she made 
him wear. Thirty years of his life had passed easily ; a certain amount 
of money enabled him to live a detached life and kept him from the un- 
pleasantness of realities. Lazy and meditative, he gave himself spas- 
modically to work and love, with no understanding of the objective 
significance of either. He thought, but only for the sake of thinking ; 
he constructed philosophies listlessly like men who play patience to pass 
the time, but they varied with the weather and were always different. — 
To Peter thought was a playful speculation and he never dared to be 
earnest for long, or to carry his ideas to their logical conclusion; he 
feared what he might find in life if he were to do so. He bore himself 
with humorous resignation, rarely perturbed; in a crisis he was able 
to drop back on a whole line of defences, piled up unconsciously and by 
habit in his imagination. | 
Often the sight of a cemetery made Peter think how happy must be 
the men who lay there ; such was his romantic consolation for the reality 
he knew not how to face; death was a distant whimsical possibility, a 
hypothetical fulfilment, a happy end to the doleful effort of living. So 
- when it came suddenly to the woman whom he had loved in his ardent 
fitful way, and still loved, his mind was so filled with chaos and bewilder- 
ment that he would not believe her dead, in spite of the evidence which 
plainly showed that she was. His efforts to ignore the death, to live with 
Judith as before, were bound to meet with failure, even though he threw 
himself, as he did, into an almost semi-conscious trance. 
Judith lay on the bed as he had often seen her lie; the dark hair, its 
lustre vanished now, spread out in a tangle over the pillow ; when Peter 
felt her hand it was cold and unresponsive. Remembering the emotional 
- governess he smoothed out the hair on the pillow and gently stroked it. 
Judith was still there ; she could not be dead. Peter went downstairs as 
if nothing had happened ; but it was a painful effort to deny the cold 
body that lay in her bed. The doctor pressed Peter’s hand and thought 
_ him brave ; he never noticed the miserable perplexity in Peter’s eyes. 
Peter sat at his desk fingering the telephone directory, thinking of 
undertakers and funeral furnishers. Circumstances seemed to be forcing 
him to take some action, an action he did not wish to recognise ; a mere 
formality. He spoke hastily to the undertaker, looking as he held the 
- mouthpiece to his lips at the photograph of Judith in front of him. 
“With the utmost despatch. Yes. Yes. Quite Simple. The day after 


to-morrow.” 
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Acting to himself, he kissed the mouthpiece and put down the receiver. 

The maid shewed in a gentleman who wished to sell fire-extinguishers ; 
a tall sickly man in a well-worn suit. He carried a bag and looked a drunk- 
ard, nervous, incapable. Would Peter care to buy an “ Antignis ”’ fire- 
extinguisher as supplied to the nobility and many English town and 
country houses, as well as hotels and boarding establishments ; it was 
infallible, fool-proof, easily managed; any fire extinguished in five 
seconds ; the most efficient on the market to-day ? 

No. The man begged, almost cried ; he had not sold an extinguisher 
that week, might lose his job and he had been through the war. Peter was 
poor; he bought two fire extinguishers; Judith would do it. The man 
shook Peter’s hand limply, shewing stained teeth as he smiled, and went 
gratefully away with his bag, leaving two extinguishers on the table. 
Peter smiled as he took up his pencil and wrote on his clean white blotting 

aper : 

Pk But he sold no more fire extinguishers and the manager of the firm 
told him his services were no longer required. So he became a book- 
maker’s clerk and took to wearing a bowler hat and smoked Woodbine 
cigarettes as he took down the numbers in a great red ledger with a yellow 
indelible pencil. He earned £3 a week with an occasional bonus when 
business was good and married a barmaid in Newcastle who gave him a 
quantity of strong language and three weak children; she also went to 
Church on Sunday and left one and sixpence in the plate, though sometimes 
only a shilling.” 

That was good. Peter liked to make up little stories about people he met 
and when he had finished he ran his pencil through them to cross them out. 

He was growing restless now and feverish ; the window ought to be 
open. He mopped his brow and walked round the room. The carnations 
Judith had bought three days before were on her desk ; they were rather 
faded, but Peter snapped one from its stem and put it in his buttonhole. 
The silence of the house increased his agitation ; he must do something ; 
he could not allow inactivity to bring the reality of his tragedy full upon him. 
At the telephone again he playfully tapped the glass of Judith’s photograph 
and wondered why he was behaving like this. Perhaps he was mad. He 
stroked her hair with his nail on the glass; he would go to the funeral 
just as he was, in his grey suit and the buttonhole and the blue tie. He 
wanted Mayfair 4814, Gerrard 3840, Sloan 4219, and then Mayfair 6043 ; 
James and Arthur, Hilda Down and that young authoress, Mary Spencer- 
Schuman, would make a good party ; Judith would be amused and Hilda 
could play to them. Could they come the day after to-morrow for dinner ? 
Just a small party. Good. How was Judith ? Oh, better, yes much better. 
Good God, much better? What was he thinking of ? 

His hand was shaking a little now. He stole one of her cigarettes from 
the box on her desk, leaving everything as it was for fear she should 
notice ; she always teased him about stealing her cigarettes. He smoked 
Virginian but one of these large round Turkish might soothe him. 
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The maid came again to ask if he would be in for lunch, yes, of course he 
would be in for lunch. Peter would have liked to fast in’ sorrow like the 
Bible kings, to get away from people and live out his misery in silence. 
Of that he was afraid ; lunch, lunch with her, was the only way to make it 
seem as if nothing had happened. 

Suddenly he was at the telephone again. Mayfair 4814, Gerrard 3840, 
Sloane 4219, and Mayfair 6043. Would they mind very much if they did 
not come to dinner the day after to-morrow ? No? He was sorry. Judith 
had a previous engagement! Yes. A previous engagement. As he put down 
the receiver he laughed the long uncontrolled laugh of a man who is nearly 
out of his senses ; all the time he listened to himself and watched the bluff 
he tried in vain to play. 

After lunch Peter found it impossible to stay in the house ; it was too 
full of his associations with her and now he wanted to be away, to lose 
himself in a crowd, to walk, to do anything but stay in that house where 
he knew, or rather tried not to know, of the cold body of his wife in the 
bed upstairs. Lunch made him feel better and, once outside, he almost rid 
himself of the tragedy which was forcing its way insistently into his con- 
sciousness. It was easier to deceive himself in the midst of the business 
of the town. He took a bus and was relieved by the proximity of other 
people ; he smiled at the conductor as he paid his fare and spoke of the 
_ weather, athing he did not usually do. He wanted to draw his neighbour 

into conversation; it would be a comfort just to talk. He dared not ; 
instead he watched the people as they passed on the pavement. It was 
Spring, he remembered, and he noted the greenness of the trees as the bus 
passed the park ; it was warm and the chairs were crowded with people 
resting in the shade. Peter felt happy. He would go to an exhibition of 
etchings he had meant to see ; he was fond of pictures. 

Peter lost himself in the exhibition. He paid extraordinary attention 
to every picture, looking at it from afar and then from close up, brushing 
_ people aside in his efforts to see it. He spoke suddenly to people near him, 
making them move quickly away. Once he almost took a lady by the hand ; 
_ she turned just in time to prevent it. Before one etching he spent longer 
_ than he had before any other ; it was of a man and woman. ‘The woman 
stood, outlined against the sky, in an attitude of quiet resignation; a 
delicate little head, framed in dark hair, was poised on a mature body that 
_ stooped slightly with laziness and fatigue ; her hand was on her hip, the 
_ line of her neck long and graceful, her eyes deeply set and sad. At her feet 
sat the man leaning against a tree, his hands holding his knees ; he sucked 
a straw and wore a comic crumpled old hat ; a rough droll sort of gypsy 
_ with a fleshy nose and thick lips. Peter was fascinated. The group seemed 
to embody all his own languor and sensuality ; he saw in it indifference 
mingled with deep affection and slow-moving pleasure. There was some- 
_ thing there of his own distant, easy compliance with life, his own adoles- 
cent romanticism. The picture was marked at ten guineas; more than 
- Peter could afford. With hardly a moment’s hesitation he decided to buy 
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it for Judith. The idea took hold of him, lifted him out of himself. He 
called the attendant who knew him ; he would take the picture immediate- 
ly. Would the attendant please pack it for him as quickly as possible ? 
It was usual for pictures to be sent at the end of the exhibition ; the picture 
was required for the duration of the exhibition. Peter insisted ; he must 
have the picture then or not at all ; he talked at the top of his voice drawing 
the attention of other people. The manager came and gave way, reluc- 
tantly, as a great favour. Hardly able to write his own name, Peter made 
out a cheque and thrust it under the attendant’s nose. He was impatient 
for the parcel to be wrapped, and the attendant fumbled with paper and 
string ; Peter nearly snatched it from him. He walked up and down the 
little ante-room of the gallery. Judith would like the picture ; she knew 
nothing of etching, but in all art had a quick instinctive power of apprecia- 
tion which Peter had always admired. Judith understood him and would 
see in that group that same vague whimsicality and warm love of life which 
he had felt in himself. She would see too the renunciation of life to the 
imagination, all the indeterminate romance which Peter thought the pic- 
ture implied. Peter was enchanted. 

With his precious picture tucked well under his arm he made for the 
door and was through before it could be opened for him; he generally 
waited to be shown out with due ceremony by the attendant. Mounting 
the bus, Peter held his parcel carefully lest it should be jarred and the glass 
broken ; once seated he kept it poised on his knees and his fingers felt 
through the brown paper the hard rim of the frame. He took a delight in 
giving presents to people, especially to Judith ; he planned out how she 
would receive them, admire them and give her thanks and then was over- 
joyed to see it all happen as he had foreseen. Once he had given Judith a 
small still-life. She had propped it up on the mantelpiece and sat down on 
the sofa to take it in from a distance. Peter had sat with her. Then with 
the little oil painting laid flat on the table she had looked down on it, the 
dark hair hanging over her cheeks. As Peter stepped off the bus he remem- 
bered her smile and the light in her eyes as she kissed him in gratitude. 
With the excitement of a child he walked hurriedly along the pavement, 
recollecting how long it had taken them to hang the still-life, what pleasure 
the choice of a suitable place had given Judith. It would be the same again ; 
Judith would be even more delighted ; it was a long time since he had given 
her a picture. | 

Already he stood on the doorstep, breathless, entranced ; in his haste he 
fumbled the key in the latch and grew irritated with the door. A man was 
sitting in the hall, his legs crossed, a bowler hat balanced on his knee. 
He was dressed in black and said he had come to measure for the coffin. 
Peter supported himself against the table that always stood in the hall and 
clutched the picture closer ; on no account must it be dropped. The illu- 
sion was over, and Judith dead ; there was no one to receive his present. 
In that moment he saw the painful idiocy of his romancing, his futile 
imaginings, prevarications and contradictions ; the anticipations of his — 
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pleasure, his enthusiasm, his haste. The lines of unconscious defence had 
broken. Peter understood ; it was impossible to play any longer. He threw 
the picture into a cupboard and sat down on the sofa, burying his face in 
his hands in utter despair and sorrow. The undertaker found him brandy, 
mumbled words of comfort, and patted him gently as if he were some 
pitiable animal. But Peter did not notice him then. 

A year after Peter looked at the etching again ; the glass was broken. He 
had it repaired and gave it to his sister—a wedding present. 
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THE TROFAN 


By WILLIAM GEORGE ! 


NTIL I was sixteen, I lived in the country, and when I came to 
Glasgow, I disliked it more than I can say. My father was an 
easy-going man, neither stupid nor lazy, but he lost all his own — 
and most of my mother’s money, and I think I began to realise 
when I was about fourteen that I should need to earn my living in some 
rather disagreeable way. a 
I was far from industrious at school, and even if I had wished to go in 
for a profession there did not seem to be enough money available to pre- 
pare me for it, so something had to be found where the. training was cheap 
and intellect not very important. 4 
It was finally decided that I should join two cousins in Canada. These 
men were about twenty years older than I, and from the first they were 
rather chilly about the proposal. They were farming in Manitoba and — 
doing very well. They ultimately agreed to have me on condition that 1 
had six months’ training in a carpenter’s shop. I accordingly went to the 
local carpenter, a nice old man who had a good country business, and there 
I learnt to do all sorts of rough wood work and to repair farm implements. 
I liked it much better than school. i 
Just as the six months were drawing to a close, a letter came from my 
cousins saying that they could not have me, as things were so bad in 
Canada, so we were no farther on. When my father told the old carpenter 
that he did not know what to do with me, he was no doubt surprised to heat 
that I might make a good engineer. I objected very much to this suggestion, — 
but I had become tired of the constant discussion about my future, and I _ 
finally agreed. : 
It is amusing to look back on the haphazard way my parents set about 
the problem of starting me as an engineer. They had never seen an engineer — 
in their lives, and after a good many futile enquiries, which led to nothing, 
my grandmother was brought into the discussion. She at once remembered 
that a housemaid had left her to go to keep house for a brother who was an 
engineer in Glasgow. The housemaid was written to and the brother got 
me started as an apprentice engineer. 
I disliked Glasgow very much and I had no interest in my work, but after 
a time I began to like the men and found them more amusing than any 
people I had ever met. I felt like an explorer studying the habits and cus- 
toms of an unknown race. I had no idea what I should do after my appren- 
ticeship was finished and I knew nobody who could advise me. At that 
time, the ambition of all Glasgow apprentice engineers who were not 
en ay ” or the sons of “ toffs ’ was to go to sea and get a “ chief’s 
ticket.” 
I thought I might as well do this as anything else. I had no great liking’ 
for the sea, but I felt it would be an inexpensive way to see the world and 
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there did not seem to be anything better to do. So, when the fifth year of 
my apprenticeship was nearly up, I applied at all the Glasgow shipping 
offices for a post as junior engineer. I was fortunate to get away almost at 
once and I sailed from Glasgow in the S.S. Ganges, an old passenger and 
cargo steamer, trading to India. The voyage was uneventful, the ship was 
comfortable, the food was good, and the other engineers were much the 
same sort of people as I had been working with for the last five years. 
‘Trade was very bad in 1893, and when we returned from India, the Ganges 
was laid up in the Gareloch and we were all paid off. I went home 
wondering what I should do next. I felt I was losing time and it was diffi- 
cult to get a berth at sea, as so many ships were laid up. I had been only a 
few days at home, however, when I got a telegram asking me to call at a 
Glasgow office. I went there next day and was offered the post of 3rd 
engineer in the S.S. Trojan at £6 10s. a month, on condition that I paid my 
‘own expenses to London where the ship was lying. The owners promised to 
refund my railway fare if I made two voyages in the ship. I did not like the. 
offer very much. I knew nothing of the owners or the ship, the pay was 
very small, and the matter of the railway fare stuck in my throat. However, 
I agreed and I got into a third class carriage in Glasgow Central Station 
that evening. It was a very hot night in August, and the only other people 
in the compartment were a middle-aged couple who seemed to resent my 
presence. They insisted on having the windows shut and they spent most 
of the night blowing up air cushions which seemed to go flat again in a few 
inutes. I shall never forget their unhealthy, sallow, puffed-out cheeks 
as they worked at their never-ending task, and I was very pleased to see: 
Euston in the early morning. 
_ I put my box in the cloak-room and set out to explore London. It was. 
‘my first visit, and I had four hours clear before I met the Captain of the: 
vojan in Fenchurch Street at ten o’clock. 
It was a beautiful sunny morning and I walked on aimlessly, as many 
‘must have done before and since, recognising with pleasure the name of a. 
treet or square I had read of in Dickens or Thackeray. At last I turned a. 
corner and I saw St. Paul’s quite close to me. I shall never forget how 
pleased I felt when I suddenly saw the great building towering up above 
and now, after forty years, I never pass it without recalling that moment. 
Thad been told to meet Captain Paterson of the Trojan at 10 o’clock in an 
ffice in Fenchurch Street, but I waited there till 12 and was then told that 
had been detained and that I should go on board the ship at Surrey 
yommercial Docks. 
I got my box at Euston, and after a rather complicated journey, I arrived 
t Deptford. I found the Trojan lying in the middle of one of the basins. 
I had a good view of her from the quay while the boatman was getting 
dy to take me and my box on board. 
he was one of the ugliest ships I ever saw. She had at some time been 
gthened by putting a hatch between the bridge and the funnel. This 
e her a curious half-finished look. The funnel had been painted red, 


with a black top, but it was now dull pink, rusty, and caked with salt. 
She looked as uncared for as the ships one sees tied up in out-of-the-way 
harbours when trade is bad. I arrived alongside and climbed a rope ladder 
to get on board. When my head got above the bulwarks I saw four dirty 
ruffians sitting on a hatch with a demijohn on the deck at their feet. They 
were drinking beer from mugs. My appearance must have surprised them, 
for when I had been home, I had taken a fancy to a white waistcoat of my 
father’s, and I was now wearing it, together with a straw hat. I stepped 
down to the deck and going up to the men, whom I took to be firemen, I 
asked for the chief engineer. A big, stoutish, pale-faced man stood up. He 
was wearing a flannel shirt, secured at the neck by a brass collar stud. 
He had no collar, and I remember how his neck bulged over the top of 
his shirt. He was clean-shaven except for a rather feeble fair moustache 
whose ends were waxed. His eyes were pale blue, dull, and prominent, 
and he had a funny little nose. A greasy black silk cap fitted closely to his 
head. Overalls were almost unknown in those days, and he wore a greasy 
blue serge jacket and trousers. F 
“You wer’ wantin’ the chief engineer ? ” he said. ‘‘ Well, I am he,” and 
he patted his chest. I was rather taken aback, and I looked at his com 
panions, who, as a matter of fact, were the second mate, the second engineer, 
and the steward. They looked, and were, three dreadful ruffians. 
“TI am the new third engineer,” I said a little nervously. I think it 
must have been one of the greatest shocks of the chief engineer’s life. He 
was a man who rarely showed emotion of any kind, but a third engineer i 
a white waistcoat and straw hat was too much for him. He gave just z 
little start and recovering himself quickly turned to an unshaven little rat 
of a man and said : “‘ Ma God, Thompson, we’ve had some funny yins in 
this ship, but this bates a’”’. Nobody laughed, and I stood in front of 
them blushing. 
When Mr. Gregg, the chief engineer, was being witty, he used a dialect 
which was rather a good imitation of the English of the Music Halls. He 
used it now, and looking gravely at me said : “ Tell me, now, young fellow, 
does this ship remind you at all of the Campania?” The audience tittered 
—the Campania had just broken the Atlantic record. 7 
I began to feel angry, and said that the funnel was the same colour. This 
was evidently thought to be quite a good reply, for they all smiled indul- 
gently, and the steward offered me a drink from a dirty mug. I said “ No, 
thank you.”’ Mr. Gregg seemed interested and asked me, in his music hall 
voice, if I was a teetotaller. ‘“‘ Oh, practically so,” I said. ‘ He says 
poetical so,” said the chief, giving a perfect imitation of my stammer. 
Then, laying his hand on my shoulder, and coming closer to me, he added 
in a loud whisper : ‘‘ When you write to your mamma to-night, says you, 
* Dear Mamma, I have come to a good ship. There is no temptation here. 
The chief engineer says he will drink all the drink he can pay for and as 
much more as I like to buy him.’ ” Then, turning to the second, he said : 
‘“ And now, Mr. Thompson, be good enough to show the Third his sleep- 
ing accommodation.” | 
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I went with Thompson, who was a horrible little man with a cleft 
palate, to see the room I was to share with him. The cabin was in the port 
alley-way underneath the bridge. Thompson was no fresh air fiend, and 
when he opened the door a breath of foul air met us and made me feel a 

little sick. The bunks were placed fore and aft along the ship’s side and 
one could almost touch them without going into the room. Thompson’s 
discarded underclothing lay about the floor and it was not difficult to tell 
_that he did not change it very often. There were several dirty old sweat 
_ tags and some empty bottles, and thousands of cockroaches. Although it 
_ was a very hot day, the port was shut, and it was never opened while I was 
_in the ship. Thompson and I disliked each other from the start. He was 
_ just a useless little drunkard, and I suppose he would have been sacked if 
_ anyone else could have been found foolish enough to take his job. He was 
_ quietly obstinate about the port when he found out how keen I was to have 
it opened, and the chief backed him up. “‘ You see, Mister,” he said to me 
_ later, when I referred the matter to him, “ It’s like this. If we opened that 
port, God knows if we’d ever get it tight again. The whole ship’s rotten, 
and it’s only the paint that holds her together.” 
When we had looked at the cabin, Thompson said to me: ‘‘ Where’s 
your Donkey’s Breakfast ? ” 
I had never heard of a Donkey’s Breakfast, and he explained that he 
meant a mattress. I said I thought these would be provided as they had 
_ been in my last ship. Thompson was much amused at my ignorance. We 
went back and joined the party at the hatch, and Mr. Gregg explained 
- that we were not sailing that day, and that we did not sign on till noon to- 
- morrow. ‘‘ And now, my lad,” he said, ‘“‘ there’s nothing to do. The 
_ machinery is in perfect order, and if you leave half-a-crown for the good of 
_ the ship, you may go ashore and stay there as long as you like, so being that 
_ you are at the shipping office at 12 noon to-morrow, Greenwich mean 
time.” 
I handed over the money and got ashore as quickly as possible. I was a 
- little worried about the “‘ Donkey’s Breakfast” and did not look forward to 
_ sleeping on hard boards, but I had very little money and decided to risk it. 
I knew a young doctor in London and went to call on him. He was 
assistant to, and lived with, an old Dr. Watkins, who had a nice house in 
- Russell Square. This house was pulled down soon afterwards, and the 
_ Hotel Russell was built on the site. 
IT remember we had tea in the garden behind the house and the heat 
yy as tremendous. I said I had never felt anything like it, even in the Red 
Sea, and they laughed at me and said it was often hotter in London, just 
as residents always say to strangers. Many years afterwards, when there 
had been a very warm day in London, I read in the papers that it was the 
hottest since that day in August, 1893, so there is no wonder I was surprised. 
The young doctor took me out to see the town, and we bought a cheap 
travelling rug which served me as a mattress and bed clothes all the time I 
_ was in the Trojan. I remember very little about that evening. He took me 
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to “ Jimmy’s Bar ”—the only time I ever saw it. Many magnificent demi- 
mondaines spoke to him in Piccadilly and he explained that Dr. Watkins 
had a very fine and lucrative connection in that set. “ That sort of woman 
always imagines she is ill,” he told me. 

I got back to the Trojan with my rug about 11 o’clock, and found — 
Thompson in a drunken sleep. I lay on the hard boards with my rug © 
round me and slept like a stone. When I rose next morning my neck and _ 
wrists were terribly itchy and swollen. My shirt would not button. It was _ 
my first experience of bugs. They must have had a magnificent banquet. _ 
Mr. Gregg asked me if I would like to go home to my mamma, and I told | 
him I would stay on in spite of the bugs. ‘Good for you,” he said, “ I 
mind we had a young fellow here once that bolted after the first night _ 
aboard, and he wasn’t a toff like you.” I saw from that, that the white © 
waistcoat had made a great impression. 

When we went ashore to sign-on, I bought two tins of Keating’s powder _ 
and sprinkled them over my bunk and travelling rug, and I must say for _ 
Keating’s that I was never bitten again in that ship. | 

We sailed some time in the afternoon, and being 3rd engineer, I had the 
12 to 4 watch. I had never seen a really bad engine before. My apprentice-_ 
ship had been served with two firms of the highest class, and for the last - 
year of it, I had worked on the engines of the famous Campania. 'The — 
engines of the Ganges were old and rather troublesome, but they had been — 
well cared for by good engineers, and nobody ever dreamt that they would ~ 
break down. I was really surprised to see the dreadful machinery of the - 
Trojan staggering round. ; 

I had always been told it was a crime to run water on a bearing, so when — 
Mr. Gregg showed me the ropes, I was surprised to find that the water — 
service went on right away. ‘“‘ And don’t try any monkey tricks, mister, — 
I know all about them engines, and they won’t run ten minutes without ; 
water.”’ There was one boiler in the ship and only one fireman on each ~ 
watch. The engines were reversed by hand, and this needed a good deal 
of strength. When Mr. Gregg found I could do it without assistance, he 
gave me a faint smile of approval and went off to bed. My fireman was a — 
cockney named Bill. His face and ears bore the marks of many battles, 
and he might have sat for a portrait of Bill Sikes. ) } 

The engineroom was very hot and I was not surprised to see the thermo- 
meter standing at 118 degrees. I had never seen it higher in the Red Sea, 
and I wondered what it would be like when we reached Almeria, to which 
port we were bound. As a matter of fact, the weather was abnormally 
warm, and things cooled down a bit when we got to the Bay of Biscay. 

I got through my first watch all right, and handed the engines over to © 
Thompson at four o’clock. I went down again at five to let him up for tea. 
Seniority was strictly observed in the Trojan, and the Chief and Second 
had all their meals together and left me what they couldn’t eat. | 

I went on watch again at midnight and was surprised to see Bill the _ 
fireman standing at the end of the stokehold alley-way about one o’clock. 
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I had been told in the Ganges that engineers must on no account be familiar 
with firemen, so, with a certain amount of diffidence, I asked Bill what he 
was doing there. I tried to look sternly at this prize fighter, and I wondered 
what he would do to me. I was delighted to find him quite apologetic. He 
said, “ Look here, Mister, don’t send me away. I’m so damned scared of 
these bloody rats that I can’t stay beside them in the dark.” The Trojan 
was swarming with rats, and all sorts of vermin. I am rather afraid of rats 
myself, and I did not object to Bill’s company, so I told him that so long as 

_ he kept the steam up, he might stay with me as much as he liked. 

__ He was a most entertaining conversationalist. He had been in almost 
every prison in the British Isles and told me about hard labour and the 
spitefulness of warders and policemen. He showed me how to defend 
myself against people like himself in a street row. He had a great contempt 

_ for the honourable methods adopted by “ toffs.”” He was quite a good 
singer, but his repertoire was poor and generally obscene. Sometimes he 

_ gave me “ Rock of Ages” and “Jesus, Lover of my Soul” which he sang 

- with the tears streaming down his cheeks. “‘ I’m damned if I can help it, 

_ Mister,” he used to say by way of apology. 

_ The first day out the chief told us that we were going into Portland for 

_ stores. The captain and the steward had both been so drunk that they 

_ did not notice we had no meat on board. We got some salt meat at Port- 

land that had somehow escaped the Sanitary Inspector. I could always 

_ smell it being cooked when I was in the engine room. 

The cook was an Italian with the yellowest fact I ever saw. He had very 

_ black hair, and as he shaved very seldom his cheeks and neck were usually 
_ covered with bristles which stood out from his yellow chin in a most 
_ repulsive way. 
__ He and the mess-room boy, who had just left Dr. Barnado’s, proposed to 
join me at meals, but I said “ No.” The chief said I was very selfish, 
_ because we would get better food if we kept on the right side of the cook, 
who would be flattered by having his meals with an engineer. I said it 
would be even better if he had them with the Chief and Second. This 
was a suggestion almost bordering on blasphemy, and Mr. Gregg only 
stared at me and let the matter drop; but the cook and Charlie, the boy 
thought I was a snob and they never liked me. 


~ 


_ My fireman Bill always came off watch with me at four o’clock and re- 
turned to the stokehold at five to heave up the ashes, and dump them over 
_board when the next fireman had cleaned the fires. ‘The cook made coffee 
for the sailors between five and six every morning, and Bill got a mugful 
along with them, but after my refusal to have him with me at meals, the 
cook refused to give Bill coffee. Bill waited one morning till he caught the 
cook bending over the stove, and hit him on the head with the poker. He 
was found lying unconscious in the galley about an hour afterwards and 
when he recovered, he accused Bill. 

_ The Captain held a sort of Court Martial. The Chief and I both said 


we were sure the cook was a liar. There is usually a good deal of enmity 
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between the engine-room staff and the rest of the crew, at least there was _ 
when I was at sea. The mates have a better social position than the engin-— 
eers, and this of course is resented. The majority of mates and captains — 
come from the same social class as the engineers, but on board ship they 
are top dogs, and of course the Captain is supreme. R 
Captain Paterson of the Trojan was a little man of about 35. He was very — 
excitable, and when he was angry his voice got shriller and shriller. Cap-— 
tains have no dealings with third engineers, so I had hardly seen him before — 
the case of the cook came on. He began his enquiry by accusing Bill of - 
attempted murder, and of course we all felt quite sure that Bill had done it. — 
Mr. Gregg appeared to be very shocked at the Captain’s suggestion and 
pointed out that we only had the cook’s word for it, “ And for my part, — 
Captain Paterson, I would like to say I never knew an Italian yet who spoke ~ 
the truth.” I said that I thought Bill was an extraordinarily nice man, and — 
the captain told me to hold my tongue. Mr. Gregg was on his dignity at — 
once, and said he would not allow one of his engineers to be spoken to _ 
like that by any brassbound monkey. Paterson was a little like a monkey, © 
and I suppose he knew it. He became theatrical in his language, and © 
threatened to do all sorts of things to the chief. But Mr. Gregg only stared — 
at him with a maddening sort of smile and waited for him to finish. Then _ 
he said, ‘‘ Look here, Captain Paterson, if you say another word I'll tell — 
the owners about yon thing you done with the cargo at Marseilles” .. . ; 


The captain then fell back on obscenity and blasphemy where he was no 
match for Mr. Gregg, and we gained a great victory. I was really shocked 
at the extraordinary absence of discipline, and realised more and more that 
I had got amongst a new sort of people. ’ 

Bill was very pleased and told me during the next watch that if the cook 
did not give him coffee in future he would hurt him properly. “‘ And if 
you would like a cup yourself, Mister, just say the word.” 

We ran into bad weather in the Bay of Biscay. The sea was very rough 
when I went on watch one night, and as we had no cargo the ship was © 
bouncing about like a cork. The engines raced in a most alarming way — 
whenever the propeller was lifted out of the water, and I expected to see 
them collapse in front of me at any moment. Suddenly, the nuts which © 
held down one of the main bearing covers jumped right off with a report 
like a gun. I rang the bridge telegraph and stopped the engine. ‘The 
chief’s room opened off the engine-room and he came tearing down the 
ladders in his pyjamas. He shouted at me, “ Who the hell authorised you 
to stop them engines ?” I said I thought the main shaft was broken. He 
paid no attention and started the engines again, but when I pointed to the 
nuts, he shut off the steam and we had a look at them. The threads had 
been corroded so much with the water running constantly on the bearing 
that the nuts had stripped off. Mr. Gregg wrapped canvas round the bolts 
and screwed the nuts on again. I never for a moment thought they would 
hold, but they did. 


We started up cautiously, and Gregg said: “‘ Don’t you let her race 
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again.” But I reminded him that I had to leave the throttle when I greased 
the engines. “ All right, Mister,” he said, ‘‘ I’ll just have a seat down here 
and stand-by when you’re going round. This will be a fine job to keep you 
busy at Almeria,” he added. I don’t remember much more about the 
_ voyage until we reached Almeria. The food was very bad. I never ate the 
meat. I lived on pea soup and biscuits. But I became very thin and the 
chief called me the “ Irish Greyhound ”—why Irish I never knew. 
We had a goat on board, which the chief had stolen at Mauritius. It was 
a big beast with long horns and a most horrible smell. One of Mr. Gregg’s 
jokes was to drive it into the mess room when I was at meals. We had also 
_ a dog called Jumbo. He was a large sort of fox terrier with a suggestion 
_ of bulldog. I think he belonged to the Captain, but he had low tastes, and 
we saw a good deal of him. Mr. Gregg and I invented a sort of bull fight- 
_- ing, in which one of us backed Jumbo and the other the goat. We had some 
splendid battles, and it was really good fun until one of our pets lost his 
temper. These entertainments were held in the afternoon between four, 
when I came off watch, and five, when I relieved Thompson for tea. I 
was working or sleeping all the rest of the time. 
I saw very little of the two mates during the voyage—they were either on 
_ watch or sleeping. The first mate was a quiet elderly man from Shetland, 
_ I forget his name. He read religious magazines in his cabin, and this made 
Mr. Gregg very suspicious, ‘“‘I never trust them blooming Christians,” he 
said, and he assured me that the mate was the sort of man who practised 
all sorts of unknown vices. “‘ What’s he doing here anyway, if there’s not 
something wrong with him ? ” he asked me. 
Mr. Gregg admitted that he himself had come down in the world. 
*“‘ But that was only booze, and I’m damned sorry for it sometimes.” He 
was really quite a good engineer, and one of the finest workmen I ever saw. 
He had been in good ships and many of his stories began, “‘ When I used 
~ to sail out of Southampton on the Royal Mail Boats to South America...” 
He led me to believe that in those days he was a sort of Adonis and irre- 
sistible to all the female population of the Argentine. ‘‘ Yes, Mister, them 
were the days,” he would say with a sigh, and begin to pirouette slowly 
round the deck with an imaginary partner, singing in a hoarse voice : 
es * ** Round her fairy form I wove a magic circle, 
I kissed her, caressed her, my brain was in a whirl.” 
When we got to Almeria, we anchored inside the breakwater, and loaded 
iron ore from barges which came alongside. We soon had the iron ore on 
board but had to wait for grapes. I was put to work at the defective bolts, 
and after three days Mr. Gregg agreed that they were immovable, so we 
replaced the canvas with sheet tin and I was told to tinker up the engines 
= well as I could. After a few days, Gregg said to me, “‘ Man, I like fine to 
see you working. It’s good for you, but you may as well stop now. Them 
engines is past redemption. Me and the secon mate’s going ashore, and 
_ if you like you can come with us, but mind,” he added, “ you’re not to 
‘wear yon damned white waistcoat.” 
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Chalmers, the second mate, was a big, red-faced, black-haired young man ~ 
of about 25. He was devoid of any moral principle, and I think if he had — 
lived two centuries earlier, he might have been a famous pirate. He was as — 
strong as a bull, and rather sulky and quarrelsome. It was a warm after- 
noon, and when we got ashore, Mr. Gregg said, “ Well, boys, we ll have a | 
stroll up the bully-vardo.” He was by way of being a Spanish scholar, and 
certainly could order all sorts of drinks in that language. We sat down at an 
open air café and ordered cognac. “Martell three stars, Johnnie, said © 
Mr. Gregg to the waiter in what he thought was a Spanish voice. We went — 
from café to café, and I was afraid of getting drunk, but I was relieved to 
find that Gregg and Chalmers were much more easily affected than I was. — 
The chief became mellow and jocular, but Chalmers grew steadily more — 
truculent. At one of the cafés we saw the man who brought the meat to 
the ship every morning. “ Hello, Butcher” shouted Mr. Gregg, “ Come — 
and have a drink.” The “ butcher ”’ sat down beside us and seemed pleased 
to be in such distinguished company. 

After a time he said, ‘“‘ You like go with me for a little fun ? ” 

“ What sort of fun, Butcher ? ” said Mr. Gregg. 

“I take you see my sisters,” said the butcher. “‘ Very nice young girls— — 
make plenty fun with gentlemen.” 

Mr. Gregg was shocked. 

“Look here, Butcher,” he said, ‘ I’m just as fond of a bit of skirt as — 
any man, but when you speak like that about your sisters, you’re just a 
dirty swine.” 

Chalmers said he didn’t see any difference between the butcher’s sisters 
and anybody else’s sister, and after a long drunken argument we decided 
to go and call on the butcher’s fiancée. I suppose he wanted to show her 
his fine English friends. 

This girl lived in a cottage with a little strip of worn turf between it and 
the street. She and her mother were introduced to us and we all sat down 
on the dusty grass. The chief sent the butcher for a couple of bottles of 
‘Veeno” and chatted away with the women, who obviously did not under- 
stand a word. When we had all had a drink the butcher proposed to sing 
to us. His fiancée accompanied him on a guitar, and Chalmers lay down 
and fell asleep. I was both tired and hungry. We had had no food since 
ae eee but neither Gregg nor Chalmers would hear of buying a meal 
ashore. 

It was part of the owners’ contract to feed us, they told me, and 
nobody but a fool would waste money in such a way as I proposed. 

The butcher had a high quavering voice, and the song seemed inter- 
minable. I caught the chief’s eye, and he winked to me. I began to laugh, 
and as verse followed verse, I became a little hysterical. At last Mr. 
Gregg said “ For Christ’s sake stop it, Butcher, or you’ll kill the third.” 

The butcher was very angry, and we all stood up a little embarrassed. 
“ I will now take you some other wheres,” said the butcher. I protested 
that it was very late, and that we should get on board right away. Chalmers 
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was now pretty drunk, and I had to help him along. The chief was fairly 
sober, but in the mood for any sort of devilment. “ What’s this place like 
that you want to take us to?” The butcher said he was certain we would 
like it. We seemed to wander along interminable streets, but at last we 
stopped at a big door of an old house like a prison. We went down a few 
_ steps into a biggish room, whitewashed and rather dark. There was a 
table at one end of the room and I sat down on a bench in front of it and 
put my head in my hands, feeling tired and miserable. The next thing I 
knew there was a girl on each side of me. They each put an arm round my 
_ neck and started kissing and quarrelling over me. 


Their breath reeked of garlic. Gregg and Chalmers were neglected and 
_ very jealous, as they both considered themselves attractive. Of course the 
_ girls had never seen anything so young and fresh as me in that place before, 
_ and their preference was natural enough. I persuaded them to leave me 
_ alone, and go to the gentlemen who had all the money. I happened to look 
_ round and | saw the butcher coming into the room with three or four bad- 
looking fellows. They were just my idea of assassins, and I told Gregg 
_ that I thought we should make a bolt for it. Chalmers was terribly obstin- 
__ ate, and protested that he could fight hundreds of Spaniards, but we manag- 
ed to get him away—and I was very glad to get on board the ship. 

My failure to get drunk impressed Mr. Gregg very much. He told 
Thompson about it next morning at breakfast. “‘ Yes, Thompson,” he 
said, ““ His Nabs had as much as Chalmers and me put together, and he 
never turned a hair.” It was quite untrue, of course, and it made Thompson 

very jealous. We had our meals together in port. There was only one 
_teaspoon. The Chief used it first—stirring his tea and tasting it: then 
Thompson did the same, and handed it to me, but I would not use it. 
We had a dreadful row, and I still remember how angry I was, and how 
E difficult I found it to keep myself from catching hold of a tartan flannel 
: neck-tie he wore in place of a collar. I could have choked him with pleasure 
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_ and I realised that I was becoming as brutal as anyone in the ship. 

One afternoon Gregg and the steward went ashore and told me that 
~ Chalmers was joining them later, and that I had better come with him in 
_ case they all got drunk. Chalmers and I found them after a lot of wander- 
_ ing. The steward, a little fat man, was teaching a girl to dance a Highland 
- Schottische. Gregg was sitting solemnly whistling the tune. They had 


' very few clothes on. Jumbo was sitting on a table looking very self-con- 


scious. Three girls were seated round the table calling him ‘‘ Yoombo 
my loff.” I laughed until the tears ran down my cheeks, and Mr. Gregg was 
_ very annoyed with me. In revenge he told the ladies about my arrival at 
_ the Trojan in a white waistcoat. “ You never saw such a bloody fool,” he 
"said. hey couldn’t see the joke, and Mr. Gregg said it was time we were 
all aboard, so off we went—Jumbo and I very pleased. I wanted to go 
_ ashore in the day-time to see the country, but Mr. Gregg said he had never 


heard of such a daft-like idea, so I had to content myself with looking from 
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the deck at the strings of mules coming down the hill paths with panniers of — 
grapes slung at their sides. He caught me sketching it one day, and I ; 
think that shocked him almost as much as the waistcoat. 4 

“ Surely you’re not trying to be a blasted artist now?” he said, as he © 
looked with distaste at the sketch. “ If you can’t find anything better than — 
that to do I’ll send you back to work at them bolts.” 4 

After lying at Almeria for about a fortnight, we sailed for Glasgow. — 
There was about seven feet of water in the engine-room. This had accu- — 
mulated because we could not pump the bilges in port. The donkey pump ~ 
was useless, as its suction pipe was broken in such a way that it could not be © 
repaired. The engine splashed the water about in every direction, but in an 
hour or two the pumps had got it back to a normal level . i 

I can’t remember much about the voyage home to Glasgow—the — 
weather was good and we staggered along wonderfully well. At Glasgow I : 
heard that there was not much chance of a berth in any other ship, so as" 
I was anxious to make the owners refund my railway fare to London, I | 
decided to risk another voyage. Mr. Gregg reported the damaged bolts i 
and the broken pipe to the company’s engineer, but that gentleman said — 
we must sail in two days and there was no time to make repairs. So off — 
we set again. We went first to Port Aguillas, that voyage, and loaded iron — 
ore. The consul came down and told us that we must not go ashore, as a — 
Spaniard had been killed by someone from a British ship a few days before, 
and they were certain to be out for reprisals. Gregg and Chalmers were 
very eager to go up to the town but it did not look attractive enough to 
risk being knifed, so I did not go. We loaded very quickly, men, women, 
and children carried the ore on board in baskets, and swarmed over the — 
deck like ants. When the ore was on board we left for Almeria to pick up 
grapes. It was only a few hours’ run and the chief and second went to bed 
drunk, leaving me to take her round. 

We sailed during the afternoon, and almost at once, we ran into a thick 
fog. I thought the night would never end. We went creeping along, 
stopping and starting every few minutes, and my back and arms were © 
aching with reversing the engines. 

We arrived about seven in the morning, and I went on deck feeling very 
ill-used after my fourteen hours’ watch. The chief was on deck in great 
form. He pointed dramatically at me and turning to Thompson he said : 
“There stands our noble boy. When he writes to Mamma to-day he will 
tell her how he brought the ship through the perils of the night while the 
chief and second lay drunk in bed. Yes, Thompson, that’s him! The 
boy stood on the burning deck, whence all but he had fled.” 

We loaded the grapes quickly and sailed for Glasgow. On our way up 
the coast of Portugal Mr. Gregg and I had a serious quarrel. He had de- 
cided to fit a new sprocket wheel on the forward winch, from which the 
anchor windlass was worked by means of a chain. We had to drive the 
warping drum off the end of the winch shaft before we could get the new 
wheel in place. After several hours’ work, we had made no impression on 
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the warping drum. We then lit a fire under it and battered it with an 
anchor-stock slung from a derrick, but nothing happened. I said I had 
once seen vinegar tried in similar circumstances. ‘“‘ You’ve seen a hell of 
a lot of things tried for the time you’ve lived,” said the chief. “ This 
isn’t a cook shop you’re working in now, so just carry on with your job.” 
We started work again next forenoon, and I again suggested vinegar. 
He gave me a tremendous broadside of curses, and we worked away with- 
out result. The donkey-man was on watch in the engine-room, and he 
came up to say that a boiler tube had burst. Gregg and Thompson went 


_ down to see about it, and left me to batter away at the winch. I got a 


bottle of vinegar and poured it on. It worked like a charm, and the drum 


__was off in a few minutes. I slipped on the new wheel and had the drum 


back in place and the job finished in half an hour. I went down to the 


_ Stoke-hold as proud as Punch. The chief was in very bad form. He had 


scalded his wrist when fitting the tube stopper. He asked me why I had 
left my work. “‘ It’s finished,” I said, ‘“‘ I knew the vinegar would do it.” 
I knew I was a silly fool to tell him, but it was too late, and he called me 
every opprobrious name I ever heard ; even Thompson joined in and called 
me “ a bloody young upstart.”” We got into the Bay that night and another 
boiler tube burst. The chief had me out of bed and told me to fit the 
stopper. I did not know how to go about it, and Mr. Gregg stood by laugh- 
ing when I scalded my hands and arms, and telling me to put a drop of 
vinegar on them. However, I managed it at last. Next day two more tubes 
went, and these took our last two stoppers. “‘ If another goes, we’ll have to 
cut it out, and fit a new one,” said the chief. “ Or maybe the third will 


_ plug it with the vinegar bottle.” 


We got out of the Bay that night and next day another tube burst. We 
had to blow the water out of the boiler until it reached the level of the bad 


- tube. Then the chief went through the furnace to the combustion cham- 


ber, and cut the end off the tube. I was next sent in with a fireman to 
drive it out. It was really very hot. The fireman fainted, and I had to get 
another, and then a third before the job was finished. Mr. Gregg had got a 


_ bottle of whiskey from the captain to put some life into us and he filled me 
_ out a good half-tumbler when I came out of the furnace, “ But perhaps,” 
he said, “‘ you would rather have vinegar.” 


We now found we were short of coal, and we went into Milford Haven to 
get enough to take us to Glasgow. We arrived about midnight and I was 
going off to bed, dead tired, when the chief asked me where I was going. 


- When I told him, he said, ‘‘ That’s just where you are wrong. You are 
_ going to take off the high pressure cylinder cover, so that I can have a look 
at the piston.” I nearly cried. The chief and second went off with the man 
_who supplied the coal, and came back in a couple of hours very merry. I 
had the cover off, and the chief said, ‘‘ Now put it on again, and don’t for- 
_ get the vinegar.” 


We hung about all forenoon expecting to sail any minute and we eventu- 


2 ally got away about one o’clock. The coal-man had been liberal with his 
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whiskey, and Gregg and Thompson went off to bed very drunk indeed. — 
For a time after we sailed, all went well, but when we reached the open sea, © 
we ran right into a storm. I did not realise it was so bad until a sea came 

right through the engine room skylight and landed on the top of the cylin- 

ders. I ran up on deck and started to shut the skylights. They were tied 

back to back and I cut the lashings and shut them down, but I found they 

would not stay in place as most of the hinges were broken. I got a hammer 

and nails and fixed them. This took a good deal of time, and when I got 

down below again I found the water very high in the bilges. I went down 

amongst it, and cleared the rose boxes. The ship was rolling violently— 
an iron ore cargo lies so near the bottom that, in a big beam sea, one would 

not be surprised to see the funnel go over-board, the motion is so quick. 

The bilges had not been cleaned for years, and all the accumulated filth 

was rolling from side to side in about 5 feet of water. Almost as soon as I 

cleared a rose box, it choked again. The fireman came through to see me. 

He was a Swede who had taken Bill’s place. He was very frightened. The 

seas were coming down into the stoke-hold through the fiddley gratings. 

He wanted to go on deck. I swore at him and threatened to go after him 

and kill him if he did not wait till the end of the watch, and fortunately he 

believed me. 

The fireman on the next watch, a little Glasgow man called Charlie, 
was much better, and agreed that we might as well be drowned down below 
as up on deck. It was a dreadful business, going down among the filthy 
bilge water, to clear the rose boxes every half hour. I was knocked about, 
and I got my mouth and nose and eyes full of all sorts of filth every time I — 
went down, and still the water rose slowly. Charlie came in after a time and 
told me it was over the stokehold floor plates, and he could not use his 
shovel properly. The steam began to go back and the engines slowed down. 
At the end of Charlie’s watch, nobody came to relieve him, but he said he 
would stay down. He was a really good little man. When I felt I had been 
there for years, really about 10 hours, the chief came down the ladder. 

He looked about in rather a dazed way, and said, “‘ There’s a hell of a 
lot of water in the bilges. How long have you been on watch, Mister ? ” 
I told him. “‘ Well, Mister,” he said, ‘‘ that’s a damned shame,” Then he © 
noticed some white froth streaming down a bulk-head, and said, “‘ What’s 
that ?”’ I said I supposed the sea had got amongst the grapes. “ You’re 
right, Mister,” he said, “and I’ve thought of a damn fine invention. We’ll 
catch it and sell it for Eno’s Fruit Salt.” Then he shook his head and 
smiled and added, “a mild aperient.” He woke up again, and asked, 
“Where’s Thompson?” I said I had not seen him. “ Go up and send 
the drunken swine down,” he said. I made for the ladder, and as I was 
going up he shouted, “‘ and come back yourself.” I told him I was going — 
for a sleep whatever happened. ‘‘ Look here, young fellow,” he said, “ if 
you don’t come back we will all be drowned,” I said, “‘ I hope to God we 
are.” And I meant it. 3 : 

When I got out of the engine-room, a big sea came on board, and flattened — 
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me against the deck-house. I thought my ribs were broken, and I found 
afterwards that my shirt was split down the back. 

Going forward, I met Chalmers who said, “ What’s wrong with that 
damned coffee-mill of yours?” I told him all about it, and that I was 
going off to bed. “ And a very good place, too,” he said, ‘‘ in weather like 
_ this. That fool Paterson is up on the bridge saying his prayers with the 
old mate. They are not so keen to meet their friend Jesus after all. Do 
you see them rocks over there ? I give her an hour before she’s on them.” 
- But,” he added, “‘ The Lord’s my Shepherd, I’ll not want, no, damn me 
if I do.” He was a bad fellow, but he did not know what fear meant. 

I went along to my room and pulled Thompson out of his bunk. He 
slept in his shirt, and I flung him out into the alley way where he stood 
whimpering. I can see his thin bare legs yet. I threw his clothes and boots 
_ after him and bolted the door. I lay down in my bunk, covered with filth 
and was asleep in a moment. I was wakened by a great hammering at the 
door. It was a beautiful morning—the sea was fairly calm, and Mr. 
Gregg was there, full of excitement. We were going to take a big steamer in 
tow. She had lost her rudder. Gregg had tried to persuade the captain to 
allow the steamer to go ahead while we hung on to her and steered her. 


__ “He’s making a blooming mess of it—like he does of everything, and I’m 


sure the hawser will part whenever we put a strain on it. But I’ll stand at 
_ the engine room door and you’ll work the engines. Pay no attention to the 
_ telegraph, Ill shout down to you what to do.” I went down and did all he 
_ told me. But the hawser parted every time, and two tug boats came along 
and snapped up our salvage. 

Gregg told me that immediately after I had gone to bed the previous 
_ night the wind had changed, and we missed the rocks by quite a bit. We 
_ got to Glasgow that night and I left. I went to the owners next day and got 
_ my railway fare refunded. Mr. Gregg pressed me to stay. “ You know, 
Mister,” he said, “‘ I like you fine, but sometimes you wouldn’t think it.” 
Not many months afterwards, I heard a newsboy calling, “ Glasgow 
_ steamer founders with all hands.” I felt sure of the name before I opened 
the paper, and there it was right enough. My heart gave a jump. 
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IF ITHAD BEEN DISCOVERED IN 1930 


THAT BACON REALLY DID WRITE 
SHAKESPEARE 


By J. C. SQUIRE 


I 

HROUGHOUT the year 1929 a good deal of attention was 

devoted by The Times newspaper to certain excavations con- 

ducted at St. Albans by Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler and the 

usual concomitant of ‘“‘a devoted staff of male and female 
assistants.’”’ Dr. Wheeler was excavating the site of the Roman City of 
Verulamium, and great interest was aroused by the gradual unveiling of 
house and temple and forum. In the same year rather less attention was 
devoted in the advertisement and “‘ Real Estate’ columns of the same 
great newspaper to the fact that Gorhambury, the ancestral seat of Lord 
Verulam and once the home of Francis Bacon, was in the market. But no 
attention whatever was paid to an excavation at Gorhambury, far more 
exacting than Dr. Wheeler’s, for the simple reason that no one heard 
anything about it. 


No one knew that the cheerful plump gentleman with a brown beard ~ 


who arrived at Gorhambury with an ‘“ Order to View” the extensive 
domain, and a fine assumption of interest in bathrooms and pheasant- 
covers, was Professor Skinner J. Gubbitt, of Jones University, Rhode 
Island, for the simple reason that the professor, when presenting himself, 
had given a false name—a name, indeed, familiar wherever pork and beans 
are consumed, in other words, everywhere. Only the retainers who took 
him over the estate knew that he appeared especially interested in a certain 
corner of the park, in which the extremely old, gnarled and cavernous 
trunk of an oak tree was conspicuous, and then oddly asked to be led 
straight to the nearest point in the park wall, which reached, he looked over 
and seemed very interested in the features of the road outside. And only 
his wife, who was also his chauffeur, knew that late that night, when the 
moon shone frostily on a cold and solitary park, he was driven to that 
point, scaled the wall carrying a pick-axe and shovel, and, half-an-hour 
later, scaled it again, after handing over to his wife the pick-axe and 
shovel and a small metal box. Next day nobody noticed, for nobody came 
near the spot, that somebody had been digging at the foot of the blasted 
oak. And, whoever may have known, few much cared that a cheerful 
little bearded professor and his wife, feeling inclined to celebrate a great 
occasion, had cancelled their passage in the small and crowded Carbolic 
and engaged the largest and most expensive Louis Quinze suite on the 
Kleptomania, which they just managed to catch that evening. . . . 

At Verulamium they went on digging for the foundations of Roman 
bakers’ shops. 
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Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare continued to be studied in the 
Universities. 

gee town of Stratford reposed happily on the profits of last summer’s 
trade. 

And, night after night, in the upper chamber of a comfortable frame- 
house in Grant Avenue, Jonestown, Professor Skinner J. Gubbitt, forti- 
fied by synthetic gin and orange juice, worked steadily at a small book and, 
having finished his book, at a series of long and (he flattered himself) 
sensational newspaper articles. 

II 

On 3rd April, 1930, the London newspapers all contained news from 
New York, the more popular press making much more of it than the organs 
of weight and standing. The following, with much else, was spread across 
the front page of the London Daily Sun : 


BACON!! 
SHAKESPEARE AUTHORSHIP PROVED 
U.S. PRroressor’s LEAD Box 
AND NEw YORK BELIEVES IT ! 
(From our New York Correspondent, B. S. Finkelstein) 


This morning the whole of the front page of the New York Moon is de- 
voted to the Final Proof that Bacon wrote Shakespeare—even the mass- 
acre of fifty-three Chicago gangsters by means of flammenwerfers is re- 
legated to a back page. The discoverer is Professor Skinner J. Gubbitt, 
of Jones University. 
_ The Professor, with a wealth of detail, describes how he found cipher 
clues in the plays pointing to the foot of a certain tree at Gorhambury 
Park (where Bacon died) as the cache of a leaden box containing Bacon’s 
own confession, and a number of other papers including, an unpublished 
play, Alexander the Great, alleged to be in Bacon’s handwriting and the 
finest thing “ Shakespeare’ ever wrote. A page of this is printed in 
facsimile. 

_ Several more instalments are promised, including ‘‘ Revelations ” about 
the character of what the newspaper cails ‘‘'The Stratford Impostor.” 
_ The story is certainly fully annotated. Before publication the Sun 
obtained the opinions of two hundred and forty Presidents of Universities, 
Mr. John D. Rockfeller, senr., Senator Blaine, and the Mayor of New 
York. They all, in short messages, explain that they were incredulous at 
first, but then absolutely convinced. __ 

_ The early evening papers all proclaim the dethronement of Shakes- 
peare, except the Meteor, which asks why 1st April was not chosen, says 
that the extract from the ‘“‘ new ” play reads like Edgar Guest, and prints 
a series of ‘interviews ” with Al Capone, Mrs. Aimée Macpherson, 
Harold Bell Wright, Greta Garbo, and Mickey the Mouse, who all an- 
nounce their intention of standing by Shakespeare. 

All the same, New York is convinced. 
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The Sun, though ridiculing the whole story in its editorial columns, 
announces that “‘in view of the importance of the issue involved ” it had 
arranged with the Professor and the New York newspaper, to have the 
whole story cabled day by day by photo-telegraphy. ; 

Meanwhile it published short interviews with Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
Arthur Keith, who expressed contempt for so stupid a fraud, and messages — 
as follows : : 


“ Sure there must be some terrible mistake somewhere.” —Mr. Fohn Galsworthy. 
“ Our King shall never be discrowned.”—Mr. Fohn Masefield. 
‘What does it matter who wrote such romantic and reactionary rubbish?”— 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 4 
“ If they insist on Bacon we shall give them Beans.”—Mr. G. K. Chesterton. [a 


| 
And, flaming across the leader-page, written with that white heat of 
ardour, that wealth of metaphor and repetition, and that marvellous speed, 
for which he is justly famous, was a “ Passionate Protest” by Mr. John — 
Dumbbell, of which the following may serve as typical : 

. .. A fig for this American professor. A fig for all professors. A fig? No! 
rather a fig-leaf to cover his shame ! 

He is a spoilator of literary shrines. He is a trampler in the Temple of the Muses. 
But his bombshell will prove a boomerang which will batter his own poor vain- 
glorious skull. It will hammer him on the head. It will pound him upon the 

ate. «.% 

No, he shall not rob us of our Shakespeare. Shakespeare is ours, of the flesh and 
bone and fibre of us. The Swan of Avon was never miraculously hatched to be 
the plaything of professors or the prey of pedants. He is as English as the English 
sun. He is as English as the English rain. He is as Celtic as the mist and as Saxon 
as the soil. Our Shakespeare knew well enough how to lash pompous professors. — 
Our Shakespeare could have scourged this schoolmaster. Our Shakespeare could 
have withered and wilted with the great Warwickshire gusts of his laughter this 
Yankee Holofernes, this Jabberer from Jonesville, this pestiferous purveyor of — 
Bacon ! Bacon, forsooth! Bacon, that cold-faced lawyer! Bacon, that sly and 
prudent essayist! Bacon, that immoral moralist! Bacon, that Mr. Worldly Wiseman! — 
Bacon, that taker of bribes ! Bacon, that worshipper of Mammon! No, Bacon was — 
not Shakespeare. If he was anybody he was Shylock. ’ 

I tell this American professor, I tell all the Americans and all the professors, 
that though they may take the shirt off our backs they shall not take our Shakespeare. 
He is the glory of our manhood. He is the pride of our womanhood. He is the 


ies pataas star in Britain’s crown. He is as English as the bluebells in the English 
TOKES...°. 


This, though not everybody would have put it in the same way, was the 
general opinion of all Great Britain on the morning of 3rd April. a 
| III 

But the tune changed the next morning ; and when the editors who 
had printed only short paragraphs on the “ Canard,” and the jesters who 
had written frolicsome leaderettes, saw their Sun on the 4th, they began 
to have doubts. There were some consolations for them. There were 
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Swatms more “ messages ” expressing contempt. The Prime Minister 
of Queensland had announced that Australians would stand by Shakes- 
peare, and even from across the Atlantic there were certain grains of 
consolation. Numbers of novelists had declared the page from Alexander 
to be rubbish, and the State Congress of Tennessee, in special session at 
Dayton, had resolved unanimously that any teacher in the State Schools 
who referred to the name of Bacon in the schools should be summarily 
dismissed. That was all very well; and of course the vast mass of the 
population of England which takes any interest in Shakespeare, but is 
-unequipped for the scrutiny of documentary or aesthetic evidence, was 
either indignant or hilarious at what must obviously be a gigantic hoax. 
Unfortunately the minority capable of such scrutiny did not take long to 
come to the conclusion that there was a very strong case to be answered. 
__ To start with, there was the reputation of Gubbitt. He may have gone 
mad of course, or have become suddenly greedy for glory at whatever 
expense of unscrupulousness. But he had, in the small world of Etiza- 
_bethan scholarship, a reputation for learning and accuracy, and, once, for 
_a day, he had been celebrated all over the world because of a triumph of 
research. Working in the inexhaustible mine of the Public Record Office, 
he had discovered a document which added one more to the short list of 


ede 


-“ genuine Shakespeare signatures.”’ As usual the document had something 
to do with money and law. The greatest of poets was apparently engaged 
in foreclosing a mortgage on a small cheesemonger. But there it was, as 
everybody said, a Momentous Addition to the slender structure of Shakes- 
-pearean Biography : ‘‘ step by step,” scores of eminent writers had said, 
“we are gradually accumulating materials which are revealing to us what 
‘manner of being this Shakespeare was, the very man who lived, and walked 
nd talked in the animated and many-coloured England of Elizabeth’s 
ay.”” Gubbitt’s reputation, in fact, was among the highest of its time. 
That only went so far. But if his first set of documents were fakes, what 
marvellous fakes they were! His account of the steps by which he was 
‘led to Baconianism and the oak at Gorhambury was not impressive : 
‘though that was perhaps because (as he frankly stated) he had no space for 
his vast train of clues in a newspaper, and for the full history of his search 
Be public would have to wait for his book—of which, it was stated, half a 

million copies had been already subscribed in advance, in two days. He 
nly very sketchily referred to a variety of passages, which made a con- 
ected story. There were several from the grave-digging scene in Hamlet, 
icluding the snatch, “ A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade” : the professor 
ven casually remarked that there came a point when the fabric of hidden 
atrative was so clear that he felt quite sure what buried play he would 
ind from the passage : 


-Ham-—Dost thou think Alexander looked 0’ this fashion i’ the earth ? 
_Hor.—*’en so. 


. long and painful pursuit of key-sentences from play to play had led 


a 
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him to the Leaden Casket in The Merchant of Venice and another to the 
oak around which was played the masquerade in The Merry Wives. Very .. 
many of the ciphers unveiled by previous Baconians had been of assist-— 
ance to him, but it was by a route new to all of them that he had reached 
the clinching finale of the familiar ‘‘ Hic haec hog ”—“ Hear that Bacon. 
Ingenious though it all was, it might well have been picked to pieces had 
‘the learned detective merely predicted the finding of the box. But he 
said he had found it. the PM 4 

There, in handwriting which no expert could distinguish from Bacon's i 
acknowledged script, were extracts of a confession telling the whole story 
of his concealment in the interests of his career, of his employment of thes 
theatrical manager, of his preparation of a hiding-place the search for which 
—and he admitted his diabolical amusement at the thought—would rack _ 
the brains of generations, and of his abandonment of the muse shortly } 
after Shakespeare’s very inconvenient death. There were receipts, signed 
in Shakespeare’s cramped scrawl, for moneys paid, which explained the 
age-long mystery of his wealth and the coat-of-arms and the fine house at 
Stratford. His much-discussed indolence at the end of his life was ex- 
plained by Bacon being too busy to write plays. All these papers might 
fave been questioned, though only by those who will question anything. 
But the extract from Alexander commanded instant recognition by all the 
greatest poets and critics in England. 

It is unnecessary to quote at this date that glorious speech, the most 
musical, the most passionate, the richest in imagery of all Shakespeare's 
speeches, in which Alexander addresses his mistress. It is now familia 
to the lips of every child in England, and I, cannot bring myself to waste 
space upon it. But it clinched Sere 

Within two days the principal cartoonist of Punch was engaged on a 
cartoon of an ironic Bacon holding out for inspection a copy of the 1623 
edition of the plays, the inscription underneath being “‘ The First Foolio.” 
The Times announced its final conversion in a leading article two columns 
long. It began : 

After some hesitation we have come to the conclusion that the irrefutability o 

Professor Skinner Gubbitt’s proofs that the works of Shakespeare were actually 

written by the most illustrious of all Lord Chancellors can no longer be resisted 

The consequences of this revolution are sufficient to strike awe into all who pause 

to contemplate them. He who has so often been termed ‘“‘ The Wisest of Man- 

kind ” must henceforth be also recognised as “‘ The Noblest of Mankind”; and 
we must endeavour, as best we may, to reconcile our incredulous minds to the 
almost incredible truth that from the lips which expressed such profound truths 
and such a world of learning and speculation in “ that other harmony ” of prose 
fell also the most majestic and the loveliest music which ever proceeded from 
mortal man. The hand which wrote the Novum Organum wrote also the woodland 
felicities of As You Like It, and the sober brain which might have been thought 
to have put forth its fullest powers in The Advancement of Learning was capable 
also of the tragic abandonment of Lear, and deigned to confess its kinship with 
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the humble generality of mankind in the persifla i 
Be fochery o Be or P ge of a Beatrice and the lusty 
Yet, when we pause to think, the larger incredibility seems to lie elsewhere : 
to repose in the strange fact that for centuries we should all have found it possible 
to accept as a conceivable author of “ Shakespeare’s Works ” such a personage 
as is, imperfectly, but all too adequately, revealed in the standard “ lives ” of the 
ci-devant Swan of Avon. The son of a petty tradesman in a provincial town, 
etc. Educated (if educated at all) at etc. . . . Thrown at an early age, etc... . 
Known beyond dispute, to have been a secondary theatrical manager by profession, 
with a grasping and mercenary speculation in houses and land as subsidiary (if 
it was subsidiary) employment, he was surely the least suitable of all candidates for 
such a throne as that on which his ghost has now for three centuries masqueraded. 
Illusions similar in kind, it may be, have prevailed as long, but none surely, etc. . . . 
It must be obvious that an ample and unqualified reparation is now due to the 
memories of the late Mrs. Gallup, the late Mr. Pott, the late Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, the late Colonel Snook, and others of that gallant band of pioneers, 


* who, in face of every species of discouragement, held aloft long since those torches 


of truth by whose light Professor Gubbitt has at last penetrated into the inmost 
recesses of the secular secret. Imperfectly provided, perhaps, as some of them, 
etc. ... 

As for Professor Gubbitt, it is plain that for all time the whole English-speaking 
world, nay, the whole of mankind, will lie sempiternally in his debt. Not only, 
etc... . Notonly, etc. . . . But, by restoring the first of all the crowns of poetry 
to its rightful head, he has resolved an agelong discordance and provided us at 
last with a ‘‘ Shakespeare ” whose known intellectual splendour and dignity of 
person and station conform to what all the world has always felt must have been 
the inevitable attributes of the creator of a Hamlet and the friend of a Southamp- 
ton,etce.... 


On the following day, in his more popular newspaper, Mr. John Dumbbell 


- made the handsomest and most rapid recantation which even his hand 


had ever penned. His article on the first day had been headed, “ They 
Shall not Steal our Shakespeare!” The nature of this one, as vehement, 


as bravely unqualified, as richly festooned with stock metaphors and re- 
_ dundancies, was headed, ‘‘ The Glory that was Bacon!” Its tenour may 
_ briefly be illustrated : 


. .. The last rags of pretence have been stripped from the Great Impostor. 


His head is bowed. The last of his stolen pence have dropped from his hand. His 


ee a ae ha eT, Ge 


back is bared to the lash. He is fixed for ever in a posthumous pillory. He is 
seated for ever in the stocks of the unquenchable laughter of mankind. 
Shakespeare the Stratford lout! The son of a peddling pork merchant! The 
son of a bankrupt! The tenth-rate actor who married because marry he must! 
The rapacious usurer whose every signature attests his miserliness and ruthless- 
ness! The snob who must buy him a coat-of-arms !| The smug Philistine who must 
lord it at Stratford over his betters! The meanly and crawling creature who carried 
his petty revenges beyond the grave, bequeathing to his wife his second-best bed! 
_ He was as illiterate as a Hottentot. He was as dense as a London fog. He was as 
obtuse as the obtusest of angles. He stands in his nakedness now as what he was, 
smearing his avarice even across the fairest pages of poesy. A pimp of literature. 
A Pandarus of drama. A greedy go-between of the Arts ...A.... 
2K 
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But Bacon ! He, the broad-browed Verulam, is “‘ now for ever England.” Bacon : 
is a part of England. Bacon is England. Bacon is as English as the English sun. 
He is as English as the English rain, as the violets of Verulamium and the bluebells 
in his Hertfordshire woods. Eternal fame will belaurel his brow. Everlasting 
brightness will clothe his forehead. He is the Swan of St. Albans. He is the Giant 
of Gorhambury. 


z 
: 
But, as Bacon would have said, “‘ enough of that, Hal, an thou lovest me.” \ 
The vast reverberations all over the world of the discovery cannot fully _ 
be recounted here. It must suffice to quote a few from the millions of — 
short paragraphs which for months, in numbers which first multiplied ] 
and then dwindled, covered the pages of the world’s newspapers. I give q 
them without dates or sources : : 

At yesterday’s meeting of the Dover Town Council it was unanimously resolved 
that Shakespeare’s Cliff should henceforward be known as Bacon’s Cliff. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford will, it is announced, be re- — 
opened next week as the Palace Picturedrome. : : 

Interviewed yesterday, Signor Mussolini said that he did not care two lire 
whether Bacon or Shakespeare wrote the plays. It was a pity, said His Excellency, ; 
that foreigners should write plays about Italy without any knowledge of the coun- 
try. Such a booby as Antonio, added II Duce, could not be found throughout the 
length and breadth of Italy. Il Capo di Governo concluded by saying that Fascism 
had come and would stay. 

Last night the statue of Shakespeare in Leicester Square was painted green, it is 
believed by hospital students. To-day the Westminster City Council decided that 
it might as well be left in that condition pending its replacement by a statue of 
Lord Bacon. 

The Bacon National Theatre committee have issued an appeal to the Press and 
public not to refer to the great dramatist as Lord Bacon. This is a solecism, His 
proper style was Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 

In the House of Commons this afternoon loud and general laughter was evoked — 
by a slip on the part of the Leader of the Opposition. He inadvertently alluded to 
the author of Othello as ‘‘ Shakespeare.” “ Bacon,” “‘ Bacon” came from all 
sides. “ Too late to save it, I fear,” dryly remarked Mr. Baldwin : at which there 
was a renewed burst of general laughter, in which the right honourable gentleman 
heartily joined. 

The Bolivian Parliament has voted three million pesetas for the erection of a 
statue to Bacon in the principal square of El Paz. 

Yesterday, at the annual Curers’ Conference at Trowbridge, Wilts., the Chairman, 
Mr. A, March-Hare, raised a novel point. All his life, he said, he had been a devotee 

_ of the works of our National Bard, and now he could not help feeling guilty of 
something like blasphemy every morning when he went down to the works, and saw 
“Bacon Factory ” displayed across the fagade. Mr. Brown (Salisbury) said that 
he agreed that the prevention of Bacon being now no longer possible it was hardly 
seemly to attempt his cure. Mr. Higgs (Devizes) agreed, stating that it would be 
very ambiguous in future to use such phrases as “ steeped in the study of Bacon,” 

“ giving the children a true insight into Bacon.” Mr. Nitwit (Yorkshire Ham 

Growers, York) said that it would be a proper punishment for the Pirate of Strat- 

ford, who had rewarded his helpless benefactor by publishing illicit quartos of the . 
‘ 


- 
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plays, were his name to be substituted for Bacon’s where their commodity was 
concerned. Let them, in future, refer to “a side of Shakespeare,” “a rasher of 
Shakespeare,” “‘ Shakespeare and Eggs,” and “ Liver and Shakespeare.” It would 
serve Shakespeare right. Ultimately it was agreed to ask the British Academy and 
the Editors of the Oxford Dictionary to suggest a new name which should be 
attractive, preferably one not connected with literature. A Scottish member’s 
amendment that, in the interests of the memory of the Ettrick Shepherd, the source 
of bacon should no longer be termed “‘ Hog ” was ruled out of order as irrelevant. 

Parliament has been asked for a special grant to enable the British Museum to 
re-catalogue the tens of thousands of entries in the “ Shakespeare ” volumes in 
the Library. 

It is reported from Moscow that the Comintlit (C.I.L.) has decided that through- 
out the U.S.S.R. anyone mentioning the name of Professor Gubbitt or Bacon shall 
be shot as a person of counter-revolutionary mentality. The Pravda declares that 
the whole Gubbitt movement is a capitalist plot whose object is to show that plays 
like Shakespeare’s could only be written by an aristocrat. Shakespeare’s father, 
adds the Pravda, was at worst a Kulak. 


_ So it went: the vast boom in Bacon First Editions, including even his 

_ Life of Henry VII, the world-wide renaming of streets and squares, the 

_ tush on the stationers’ shops for new notepaper for the countless Shakes- 
peare societies, committees, theatres, taverns. . . . 


There were repercussions everywhere. To the publishing trade, which 
had been going through a very bad time in the early months of 1930, the 
' event was a godsend. For the rights in Professor Gubbitt’s own book 
- (which sold a million copies in Britain before the year ended) too great a 
~ sum was asked for any individual firm to produce. The Publishers’ Associa- 

tion therefore formed an ad hoc company, in which all its members took 
_ shares, and was able, acting thus solidly, to make a bargain which was advant- 
 ageous to the whole trade. Every book about“‘Shakespeare”’ which discussed 
his life or authorship was superseded, but the demand for new books 
- covering the ground in a Baconian sense far more than compensated for 
_ this, whilst thousands of subjects for new books, on the newly-integrated 


corpus of Bacon’s life and works, leapt at once to the eye of scholarship. 
_ Everybody was reading Bacon ; even in the House of Commons the old 


- 


oy 


habit of quotations was resumed ; and in the universities, whose dons had 
_ always bitterly resisted the “‘ Baconian Theory ” with an utter inability 
to understand their own interests, hundreds of experts were flung into a 
4 new activity and a new prosperity. The West End theatres enjoyed such a 
_ season as they had never enjoyed since the golden days of musical comedy. 
4 Hitherto it had been a maxim in London that “Shakespeare did not 
pay.” But at the height of the season of 1930 every single theatre in the 
_ West End was playing Bacon, and every single play of Bacon’s could be 
~ seen in the West End, with the exception of Pertcles—and that was running 
at the Old Vic. Stimulated by the flow of riches, the managers of London 
rose to impresarious heights which even they had never scaled before. 
There were three competing productions of Othello, in which the chief 
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réle was taken by a real Moor, a real Turk, and a real negro respectively. — 
Troilus was acted by a real Greek, Florizel by a real Bohemian, Hamlet — 
by a real Dane, Macbeth by a real Scotchman ; and there was a tre-— 
mendously ambitious performance of The Merchant of Venice in which all _ 
the parts were taken by real Italians, except those of Shylock and Jessica, 
which were played by real Jews, and those of the foreign suitors, which — 
gave opportunities to a real Englishman, a real Frenchman and a real 
German. At Hammersmith, Sir Nigel Playfair produced Henry IV in — 
Restoration Dress, with candelabra, songs, and dances, himself leading the © 
minuets as a periwigged Falstaff: on the first night programme, by a 
happy turn of wit, the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, appeared as the Bacon’s — 
Head. Smart society had never been known to talk so long about any one 
topic as it talked about the sensation of the hour. These paragraphs, from 
the Gossip column (22nd June 1930) of Mr. Snooper, in the Daily Glimpse, f 
might be paralleled from any of its issues over a period of months : | 
: 
| 
; 


In St. James’ Street I met Lord Mount Antler, just back from his place at Glen- 
vommit. His fondness for Bacon’s plays, of course, has always been widely known. 
‘“‘T always knew,” he observed, “‘ that those plays must have been written by a 
gentleman. Of course, I have nothing against Shakespeare personally, but one can — 
generally tell, I find.’’ General Fitzhugh, he said (no mean authority) had always 
agreed with him. A moment later I ran into Lady Badshot. She is the best-dressed 
woman in England, but also, of course, the wittiest. She told me that the boom in 
Bacon would certainly mean the return of the pork-pie hat. Was she serious? © 
What do you think ? 

So, to lunch, at the quietest and selectest of French restaurants, not a hundred 
miles from Covent Garden. I rather agreed with Captain “ Tuggles ” Pearson, who 
says, of course, that he always goes there because there isn’t a band. ‘‘ How on 
earth,” he always asks, “‘ can a man be expected to eat and listen to a band at the 
same time ? It stands to reason, doesn’t it ?”” Yesterday he had with him a famous 
amateur jockey, who agreed with him. My equestrian friend had one only objection 
to the recent Transformation of the Bard. He had been asked to a Bacon dinner. 
“* Dash it all,” he very truly said, “‘ a fellow cannot help what he feels, can he ? And, 
although I know it’s all imagination, I cannot bring myself to face a Bacon dinner.” 
He meant, of course, that it was the wrong time of day. However, the Curers’ 
Congress resolution may ultimately get that put right. | 

At the next table were pretty Miss Peggy Pumpernickel, Lady “ Vi” Gilderoy 
(just back from the Lido) and Princess “‘ Baba” Attabetzkoy. ‘‘ A hen-party, you 
see,” said the Princess. ‘‘ So were the three Graces,” I could not help replying 
They had all been to Gray’s Inn, on a Bacon party ; following the poet’s footsteps 
through ancient courts and halls, and listening to the rooks in Bacon’s Walk. ‘“ I 
think he must have written ‘ Maud ’ as well,” said Lady “ Vi,” with her quizzical 
smile. “ It describes the rooks so beautifully.” fai 


So the world wagged. Parliament rose. The League of Nations assembly 
met. Il Duce made speeches. M. Briand made plans. Mr. Bradman made 
runs. The film stars made eyes. The theatres made money. The Con- 
servative party made mistakes. Mr. Gandhi made trouble. The farmers 
made hay of their grass, the departments made hay of their business, Mr. 
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Snowden made mincemeat of everybody ; and Professor Gubbitt made two 
_ hemispheres talk incessantly of one subject, the climax being reached when 
he began his lecture-tour, which culminated with an address to the British 
Association, an official luncheon at the Guildhall, the presentation of the 
Freedom of the City of St. Albans, and the conferment of so many honor- 
ary degrees as to set at least one tottering firm of robe-makers on its feet. 
The British Association address was especially fascinating. Dr. Gubbitt, 
showed, step by step, how Shakespeare, having Bacon in his grip, made 
a little extra money “on the side” by publishing those early quartos, 
whose imperfections have for so long bewildered the student ; and with 
great cogency he managed to relate to each other the constant impecunios- 
ity of Bacon with the perpetually increasing prosperity of the blood-suck- 
_ing parasite at Stratford. The last outposts in the British Empire had 
fallen ; it looked as though the battle was to all intents and purposes over, 
and the main effects of the change achieved. But as the summer wore on 
a cloud appeared on the horizon. Things were going very badly in Strat- 
ford, and it looked as though the whole of South Warwickshire would 
have to face a desperately hard winter. 
. VII 
For amid all the frantic excitements and disputes, jests and junketings, 
conferences and celebrations of those spring and early summer months, a 
world beflagged with Bacon had over-looked one thing: the economic 
consequences of the change, as it affected certain portions of England. 
That St. Albans was going to benefit went without saying, and so, for 
some time, was hardly said: though there was a certain amount of talk 
when the prospectus of a Verulam Preservation and Development Com- 
pany appeared in the papers, complete with Directors, Auditors, Brokers, 
Solicitors, Bankers, Promoters’ consideration, and prospective dividends. 
That swarms of people were visiting St. Albans and Gorhambury was 
also observed, and also taken for granted ; but the full implication of this, 
_as augury of a permanent local industry, was hardly realised: there was 
so much else to talk about. Of Stratford, for some time, very little was 
heard. After all, Stratford was now “ off the map.” 
Stratford, at the end of the first week, had had a little burst of notoriety. 
Its Town Council, especially convened, had debated the problem of 
-authorship with all the fierce unanimity of a vested interest fighting for 
its life. When everybody else in England had been converted, Stratford 
“remained passionately Shakespearean. One meeting, and one meeting only, 
of that municipal corporation, over which, so long ago, John Shakespeare 
‘(not yet insolvent) had presided, was reported in the London Press as 
fully as any session of Parliament. Then the curtain fell. A joke or two 
‘was made when it was learned that the Shakespeare Festival was still to 
be held. There were more humorous comments when the Chairman of 
the Brewery Company which owned the famous Hamlet Arms at Strat- 
ford announced to an Extraordinary General Meeting of Shareholders 
that their Board (as usual insuring as fully as possible against future risks) 
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had some years since acquired the freehold of the Frozen Pullet at St. — 
Albans, a house full of old oak, which he was sure, when it had been | 
suitably equipped with copper warming-pans, would be uniquely attrac-_ 
tive to American and other visitors. Otherwise Stratford, for the rest of the : 
world, relapsed into the condition of the neighbouring Stow-on-the-Wold, — 
the only worshippers left at the once venerated shrine being a few stray — 
Fundamentalists from the more backward of the Southern States. Motor- — 
ists whirled through its streets; few trains now stopped at its station. — 

Not until July was it that Mr. John Drinkwater, making his annual — 
attempt to visit Mamble, first drew general attention to the acute distress _ 
now prevailing in Stratford. It was as though a great agricultural district _ 
had had, not a poor crop, but no crop at all, no single ear of wheat, not a 
root, not a fruit, not a blade of grass even. A whole town was out of work, 
and its ruin was spreading far and wide over the surrounding districts, 
half of whose capital had, directly or indirectly, been invested in the 
Shakespeare industry. Publicans were starving, lodging-house keepers 
were starving, not a postcard a week had been sold by the stationers, not a 
stick of chewing-gum by the confectioners, not a cigar by the tobacconists : — 
a multitude of vergers, caretakers, and guides, who had spent years master- 
ing the American language, now found the labour of years entirely wasted. 
Those who had always shown the industry and frugality of the ant were 
now faced, through no fault of their own, with a grasshopper’s winter. | 
Could not, Mr. Drinkwater inquired, a Mansion House Fund be opened 
for the distressed areas of South Warwickshire ? 

The Times, in an eloquent leader headed “ A Town upon the Dole,” 
energetically supported the suggestion ; and the Lord Mayor, Sir William 
Waterlow, was quick to respond. After all, there was the precedent of the 
Liberator Fund : there was, in essence, no difference between the innocent 
victims of Jabez Balfour’s frauds and those of William Shakespeare’s. 
Subscriptions poured in apace. Dr. Gubbitt, it is true, whose hatred of 
Stratford was of almost maniacal strength, refused to give a penny. But 
the big banking houses, the city companies, the newspaper peers, and a 
multitude of private persons rapidly brought the Fund to the respectable 
figure of {100,000 ; and especial note was taken of the generous behaviour 
of St. Albans, which had a local “‘ Stratford Flag Day ” in relief of the 
stricken inhabitants of the deposed birthplace. It seemed likely that the 
Fund would have to be turned into a permanent Trust for the benefit of 
the Stratford Area when, in November, just as the worst of the cold weather 
was approaching, there happened a sudden event which rapidly replenished 
the tables of Stratford and refuelled her fireplaces. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
wrote an article which was like a thunderbolt. Seeing the obvious, as 
usual, long before anybody else, he transformed the situation at a stroke. — 

VII 


He wrote an essay in a very obscure weekly periodical. It was some days 
before anybody noticed it ; but once it had met a human eye it spread like 
wildfire. His contention was simplicity itself : 
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It is a phenomenon [he wrote] very noticeable in human affairs, that if only a 


_ truth is large enough and simple enough it is almost certain to be overlooked. And 


through all these whirling months of Baconian festivity the most staggeringly simple 
of the major truths involved in Dr. Gubbitt’s discovery has been ignored as most 
men habitually ignore the sky. As I write, the bugles of the world are sounding the 
Last Post over the grave of Stratford. But in a week or so, when one terrific plati- 
tude has at last been grasped, they will be sounding the Reveille. The Shakespeare 
Head, they say, lies in dust and ashes ; it will rise from the ashes and shake the dust, 
if I may be pardoned the expression, from its feet. But in the innumerable Bore’s 
Heads which have taken part in this discussion a tremendous truism will break with a 
ae like that of thunder and a radiance bright and irresistible as that of the 
awn. ... 

For what is the one central fact about all this long debate ? It is that the one old 
central fact which everybody used to know has now by everybody been forgotten. 
In the days before the days of the prophet Gubbitt one plain and powerful dogma 
was held in common by all those, of whom I was certainly one, who disputed, with 
vehemence, even with ferocity, Bacon’s authorship of the plays then attributed to 
Shakespeare. We did not say that Shakespeare must have written the plays: for 
we knew very little about Shakespeare, and that little we did not like. What we said, 
and with constant and earnest repetition, was that nobody but a donkey or a don 
could conceivably think that the poetical works and the prose works were written 
by one and the same person. That was almost universally agreed. The ability to see 
that was the test of the ability to see anything. The capacity of denying that was the 


_ capacity of denying anything. The only truth that matters now is that that truth is 
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still true. In other words, if, as we are now all convinced, Bacon wrote the plays, 
some other man must have written those voluminous prose works which we have 
always so greatly admired, but which, until recently, so few of us ever thought of 
reading. 5 

Now, what follows must be as plain as a pikestaff to anybody who was not a 
member of the old and strict sect of Peculiar Primitive Baconians. We must find our 
man, and we are in as great a difficulty as ever we were before in finding a man who 


_ will answer our requirements unless that man is the man to whom we shall presently 


come. But our position now is infinitely stronger than it was then. ‘Then we assum- 
ed that Shakespeare wrote the plays, because his name was on them, though we 


_ knew nothing whatever about him. But now we do know something about him, and 
that something is of crucial and indeed crushing importance. We know that Bacon 
_ employed him as an impersonator, that his duty, and his highly profitable duty, was 


to appear before his contemporaries as the creator of an imaginary world of men, the 


_ lyrist of The Tempest, the brooding dreamer from whom came like clouds the dark 
magnificence of Lear, the philosopher, and the scholar, whose eye had ranged over 


all history and whose vocabulary has been the despair of lexicographers. We are 


- now asked to suppose that that stupendous responsibility was entrusted, and en- 
trusted with staggering success, to a dolt and a lout who could probably neither read 
~ nor write. I have the greatest respect for my friend Mr. John Dumbbell ; but no 
_ more preposterous theory was ever brought to the light outside the academies of 


Laputa.... 
: if a profound theologian wished somebody to father his works in public he would 


scarcely depute the work to a tub-thumping atheist from Hyde Park. If an eminent 
General wished somebody to make a speech for him at a public-school prize- 
_ giving he would hardly send as his substitute a rabid anti-militarist with a stutter 
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and a strong Cockney accent. If I myself, I modestly suggest, desired to be im- — 
personated successfully at a public dinner I should be rash (I am credibly informed) — 
were I to entrust the onerous task to the Living Skeleton. The glaring deduction © 
is that Shakespeare must have been a man who was, and could so appear to the 
world, roughly Bacon’s equal in mind and manners. . . . } 

We shall not find a third, nor need we look for one. Bacon, we know, wrote the — 
works of Shakespeare. The end of the proposition must (as Bacon said) “ follow as 
the night the day.” It is revealed in all its strange symmetrical beauty when we 
realise that nobody but Shakespeare can have written the works of Bacon. iq 


And so it was. All the tensions were relieved and all the tragedies averted. 
Shakespeare, as The Times well said, might well rest content with the 
‘laurels of his achievement in “‘ that other harmony of prose.” 


IX 


All the tragedies save one. On the day which saw the simultaneous 
unveiling (by Mr. A. E. Housman) of the new statue of Bacon in Leicester 
Square, and (by Professor Einstein) of the new statue of Shakespeare out- — 
side the Imperial College of Science and Technology, Dr. Gubbitt shot 
himself in the library of the great palace at Newport which he had so 
recently acquired from Mr. Vanderbilt. He left a note behind him. He 
was still, he said, a Baconian ; he believed that Bacon wrote both those 
works which used to be attributed to Shakespeare and those which were 
now attributed to him. He felt convinced that patient study would dis- 
cover in the prose works ciphered and other clues which would ultimately 
prove that the author of Hamlet was also the author of the Essays. Probably, 
somewhere at Gorhambury, there was another buried box. But he was 
tired and feeling old : and he could not face so Herculean a labour a second ~ 
time. 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN’S POETRY 


By WILLIAM BLISS 


HOSE who have hitherto read none of Mr. Blunden’s verse, 
except in anthologies, will come as a man over the top of a pass 
into a new valley and experience some of the emotions of Keats 
on first looking into Chapman’s Homer. I wonder, by the way, how 
many people who read that Sonnet go straight off and “‘ oak into ”’ Chap- 
man? Few, I imagine, though it would do them good to know the proud, 
full sail of that great verse. They have now an opportunity at any rate 
of “ looking into” Mr. Blunden, and I think most of them will be, as I 
was, surprised at the volume, even more perhaps than at the quality, 


_ of his verse. For there are three hundred and twenty seven pages of verse 


in this volume* (which, by the way, is almost perfectly printed and per- 
fectly presented) and three hundred and six separate poems—and I 
may as well say at once that there is not one really bad poem, which is 
a very extraordinary thing. 

We gather from Mr. Blunden’s short Preface (which should be read, 
for it is to the point, as well as short) that he has made his own selection, 
and that he has included everything he could recover (some poems un- 


fortunately and particularly those written in 1917, being trodden into 


_ the Flanders mud and lost) which he thinks worth printing. We gather 


also, from the quatrain of Matthew Prior which we find on the 
title-page, that in making his selection he has, if he had any doubt, erred, 
if it were an error, on the side of giving the poem in question the benefit 
of it and putting it in. Which, if it be so, makes what I have just said 
more extraordinary still, because it means that almost all the verse he has 


ever written is Poetry. 


Mr. Blunden has divided his poems into six sections under the follow- 


ing titles: Some Early Poems. The English Scene. War: Impacts and 
_ Delayed Actions. Experience and Soliloquy. fapanese Garland and Occa- 
sional Pieces—and these titles, with what he tells us in the Preface, suffi- 
ciently explain the classification. Though the date is often given, the 
poems are not printed in simple order of date. The earliest date printed 
is July 1915, and though on the cover of the book (oddly enough not on 
the title page) there is printed ‘‘ Poems 1914-1930”, I have tried in 
- vain to guess which of the ‘“‘ Early Poems ” were actually written in 


"4 


~ I can only say that Mr. Blunden need not have pleaded “ natural piety ”’ 


1914. If they are the first five in the volume (to which no date is appended) 


and a desire “‘ not wholly to exclude the records of a time that seemed 


_ full of music ” to justify their inclusion, for they make it quite clear that 


the poet in Mr. Blunden was born young. ig 
Every one of the poems in the “ early ” section is musical, and con- 


tains real poetry and if perhaps there is a greater profusion of adjectives, 


* Poems, 1914-1930. By Edmund Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 6d. 
2b 


* 
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and they are not so certainly or so inevitably placed as in the later sections, 
there is nothing else there, but the title Mr. Blunden has given them, 
to suggest their juvenility. The very first one, Afterwards, has lines : 


When shall we see the wonderways 
Where led the lustrous limbs of dawn .. . 
The dim ship communing with stars .. . 


and contains a thought set in half a dozen pictures ; but the thought or 
mood is clearly born of the war. In the second, The Sunken Lane, which 
is probably earlier, the growth of those queer plants the horsetails that 
are, we are told, survivals of a palaeozoic age and first cousins to the 
primeval vegetation that we now burn as coal, causes Mr. Blunden (it 
is, perhaps, as well that the average ploughboy is not like him) to see 
dinosaurs and similar dragons of the slime on a hot afternoon in an English 
lane. And so on through all these “ Early ” poems. Nothing escapes 
his poet’s eye and the littlest thing is enough to waken his poet’s imagina- 
tion. In the simplest of them, such as Stane Street, though it is no more 
than a description of a summer day’s country ride ending in a visit to a 
village church, he makes you see whatever he describes, and when you 
go with him into the churchyard you hear “ the little gate-latch clink 
and stop”, and see the worn flagstones leading to the porch with the rain- 
pools from the thunderstorm drying unevenly upon them. Of all this 
section there is perhaps most imagination and imaginative description 
in the longish poem called The Gods of the Earth Beneath which is also, 
though it is in blank verse, extraordinarily musical and full of a sort of 
eager beauty—like Keats’ Endymion, of which, in some inexplicable way, 
it reminds one. 

The next section is The English Scene, but as I imagine most readers 
are likely to turn first of all to the War Poems in the third section War : 
Impacts and Delayed Actions, I, too, will deal with them first. Perhaps 
I ought to say at once that as a general rule I do not like War Poems— 
and I don’t like them for the very sufficient reason that they are (to me) 
for the most part not poetry at all, certainly not good poetry. No poetry 
that is written merely with a purpose is ever good poetry, nor is any poetry 
that allows itself to be dominated by a mood. Nor any poetry that is 
written in anger, if it be selfish or personal anger, nor any that is written 
in bitterness or in hatred or in disgust. It cannot be. Now most war 
poetry is just that sort of verse: verse not rising above, but completely 
dominated by the mood in which it was conceived; verse that oozes 
bitterness ; verse that snarls ; or, more often still, verse that is merely 
ugly because it deliberately dwells on ugliness ; in which the poet, be- 
cause he has let himself get so angry that he has ceased to be a real poet 
and keep his vision, merely rages or, with an affected calm that deceives 
nobody, merely chronicles squalor and beastliness. 

Mr. Blunden’s war poetry is not of that sort. There was more in the 
war than that to see—and Mr. Blunden kept his vision ; and, as the result, 
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his are far the best war poems that I have read. Those who have read 
his Undertones of War will not be surprised at that. 

They divide themselves, roughly, into two classes : one, present, actual, 
descriptive or suggestive of some happening set down as seen or divined 
at the moment ; the other, looking back, reminiscent, but still looking 
steadily, at the horror that is past and counting the cost. But there is no 
bitterness in any of them ; and what sadness or anger or disgust there may 
be is never selfish or personal. It is a very noticeable thing that the un- 
happiness which Mr. Blunden expresses in these war poems is contained 
almost exclusively in the second class—the poems of reminiscence—and 
that it is always, without any exception, born of the sorrow for lost friends. 
If this is a kind of selfishness it is at least selfishness at one remove—and 
as near unselfishness as mere man can get. The actual war poems are cheer- 
ful, reckless, enduring, flippant, stark, horrible, matter of fact, shrugging, 
ironic. He does not spare the truth: on the contrary, to me, he conveys 

_ it much more certainly and convincingly than those others who pile the 
- horrors and are not content to call a spade a spade. When Mr. Blunden 
calls a spade a spade it is quite enough, you see the spade all right. He 
does not need to embellish it with gory adjectives. There is no mistake 
_ about your seeing it—and a beastly thing it looks. His way, I submit, is 
the right way, his the better artistry. And he is not only the better artist 
but clearly the better man as well. No one can read these poems without 
_ seeing that he kept himself mentally in hand, as well as physically, through- 
out the war and that, though the horrors of the trenches must have affected 
him more acutely than most men, he never let them disrupt his standard 
of values. He kept his vision. He saw the war clearly and always tried at 
least to see it whole. If his poet’s perception caused him, as I suppose, to 
_ suffer more actutely than others, he also made it help him to keep his 
_ soul alive. 
In War Autobiography, Written in Illness, there is this verse : 
War might make his worst grimace 
And still my mind in armour good 
Turned aside in every place 
And saw bright day through the black wood : 
There the lyddite vapoured foul, 
But there I got myself a rose ; 
By the shrapnelled lock I’d prowl 
% . ' 'To see below the proud pike doze. 
_ And in Third Ypres, a very stark poem, there are these lines, coming in 
_ the very middle of describing how he was trying, half-stunned, to drag 
three men out of a shattered pill-box : 
Zs Look, from the wreck a score of field-mice nimble, 
And tame and curious look about them ; (these 
a Calmed me, on these depended my salvation.) 
__A part of the secret of the poise and sanity of his war poetry is there dis- 
 closed—but not all. It was not only outside trifles like pike and roses and 
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field-mice that he could force his mind to use as distractions, he could 
make his mind see humour and even beauty in things born of the war it- 
self. The Late Stand-to is a beautiful poem descriptive of a day of rest 
behind the lines and of a girl 

Who blossomed like the morning sky, 

With clear light like a lily made ; 

She dipt her bucket and went by, 

Where bright the unwithering water played. 


and of all sorts of other peaceful, and happy and beautiful things. And 
in a similar poem, Battalion in Rest, his country English eyes see and delight 
in the quite different beauties and ways of rustic Flanders and his soul 
in the happiness of friendship as he concludes : 

Not seldom, soft by meadows deep in dew, 

Another lit my soul with his calm shine. 

There were cadences and whispers 

In his ways that made my vespers— 

A night-piece fitting well that temple blue 

Where stars new trembled with delight’s design. 


All the adjectives that I have used to describe what I have called his 
‘* actual ” war poems could be justified by quotation of individual poems 
but especially the last one—‘ ironic.” He permits himself irony, but 
never sarcasm ; and irony is permitted to the strongest mind. Few can 
handle it. 

All these poems, whether humorous, stark, suggestive, horrible, or 
merely matter of fact,—A House in Festubert, The Sentry’s Mistake, 
Two Voices, Premature Rejoicing, Escape, Into the Salient, The Zonne- 
beke Road, and even Trench Raid near Hooge and Zero are infused with 
irony. In Gouzeaucourt : the Deceitful Calm, and The Prophet the irony 
verges on flippancy. But, whatever the mood, Mr. Blunden always gets 
there, and his reticence gives us a clearer picture than the ebullient con- 
fidences of others. The short poem Inaccessibility in the Battlefield, for 
instance, states and explains that peculiar inaccessibility with equally 
peculiar convincingness and with a most artistic thrift of words. 

It is, however, when all is said about the “ actual ” poems, on the “ re- 
miniscent ” ones that I would sooner dwell. For, if the sole business of 
poetry—why do I say “if »—since the sole business of poetry is Beauty— 
they must be the better poetry because there is more scope for beauty 
in that sort of poem than there can be in a poem dealing on the spot with 
the actualities of war. They do in fact contain the better poetry, and 
Mr. Blunden, whether consciously or not, never fails to justify Words- 
worth’s recipe. All these after-war poems, such as 1916 Seen from 1921, 
The Troubled Spirit, 11th R.S.R., La Quinque Rue, Their Very Memory, 
A.G.A.V., are poems of emotion recollected in tranquillity and all are 
beautiful ; and if all are sad, the sadness is always the regret for lost 
friends and the bitter-sweet unhappiness of remembered friendship. 
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There is no space here to quote from them, and if there were it would 
be difficult to choose. Perhaps the most poignantly unhappy of all is 
The Troubled Spirit with lines like these : 


So high flamed life when death was gesturing by, 
So faint burns now. A day of that gone age 

Was more than all the days that now shall come. 
Then friendship was that mightier grew than love. 
Why are you fallen, friend after friend? . . . 


It is not dated—but it must have been written soon after the peace. 

Let me go back to “ The English Scene ” section and to quiet English 
fields and farms and woods and healing waters ; for, though Mr. Blunden 
in his preface enters a plea that he may not be read solely “ as a pictur- 
esque interpreter of the English countryside ” and that his readers “ will 
not altogether skip those pages which are non-rural,” he can rest assured 
that there is no fear of that—and, in the meantime, these rustic poems 
are soothing. The section opens appropriately with a poem entitled 
Leisure, an autumn pastoral (written quite certainly in the valg of Arun) 
telling of all the beauties “ and all the tiny circumstance of peace ”’ that 
Autumn has to show from dawn to sunset, from 


. . . . when the early primroses of day 

Bud through the cool mist ... . 

And calm and marvellous the wide lands lie 
Dim with awakening-notes of little birds; . . 


and so, with other Miltonic echoes, through the day as “ the feather- 
footed moments tiptoe past ”’ : 
ee till eve accomplishes 
And round the down the tide-mist multiplies. 


‘There is hardly a poem in this section that does not tempt quotation : all 
of them are beautiful; all have singing lines ; all show you not merely 
the face of the country but let you hear its heart beating and feel its pulse. 
What most differentiates Mr. Blunden’s rustic poems from those of other 
nature poets is their perfect certainty of intercourse with country things 
—that sort of take-it-for-granted familiarity that can come only from 
being brought up in the same nursery. It is not because he uses country 
or dialect words or knows the country names for beast and bird and 
flower and is familiar with the tools and the craft of hedger and ditcher and 
ploughboy and thatcher—he could have learned all that up out of a book. 
Only it is quite certain from his poems that he did not. A 

It is quite certain that he is a countryman born and bred, and it did not 
need his very pleasant poem entitled Forefathers to tell us so. If there were 
not yeoman blood in him he could not be so friendly with fields, so inti- 
mate with farms, as he is. You cannot learn his sort of intimacy from 
books or acquire it on holidays when you are grown up, and so it is clear 
too that Mr. Blunden is not only a countryman but was a country boy. 
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He learned his lore through the pores of his skin when he was birds- : 
nesting, or fishing for minnows, or racing chips of wood against each other 
down mill-leats, or climbing trees, or chasing butterflies, or building 
Robinson Crusoe arbours in woods, or Swiss Family Robinson platforms 
in forked branches, or exploring tiny streams to their source, or damming 
them up to make pools and waterfalls, or doing any of the thousand things 
that proper country boys do. And all the while the poet, who was born 
young in him, was looking out of his boy’s eyes, though he only vaguely 
knew it, and storing up sights and memories and pictures and thoughts 
which are now sublimated and refined in these poems. For he is not so 
much racy of the soil as actually sublimate of earth and, if you like, ethereal 
of air and cadent of water. : 
It is not surprising that, when the poet in him awoke and became self- 
conscious and he began to set his verses down, that early time “‘ seemed full 
of music,” or that when he looks back at his early poems they “‘ awaken a 
sense of a brighter morning.” The boy Blunden is there still in nearly all 
of these rustic poems. Look at Perch Fishing, for instance. Who but a 
country boy would know that floodgate boards must always be of elm, or 
how wasps plunder touchwood to make their papier-maché nests, or how 
eels leave the shallows for the deeps before a thunderstorm ? or could 
possibly know so much about perch as he does, unless as a boy he had 
watched them on summer afternoons “ playing buccaneer among the 
minnows ” or “ prowling through old drowned barges falling asunder ’ 
in the dark mysterious water among the red willow roots? ‘There is nc 
space to quote from any more of these poems, and even if I should try to 
name them I hardly know which to select. Perhaps Almswomen, Shephere 
(a very good one), Gleaning (as a record of a scene now past and never to 
return and here set down with beauty and insight and a wonderful wealth 
of detail), Cloudy Fune, Mole Catcher, The Covert, Old Homes, Blue 
Butterflies, Epitaph. . . . But why go on? Let everyone choose for him: 
self. ‘There is a poem right at the end of the volume, among the “oc 
casional pieces,’ which ought to come into this earlier section—TZh 
Meadow Stream, and to balance it there is a poem here which should be 
in the section of “‘ Experience and Soliloquy ” where it properly belongs : 
it is called An Ancient Goddess and is a rather unusual study of, or soliloqu 
upon, the Moon in two of her aspects. It will serve to lead the reader int 
that section, the poems in which are more thoughtful, or perhaps onl 
more philosophically thoughtful, than those in “'The English Scene’ 
and are all, I should suppose, written since the war. A good many of thes 
poems are a little sad, as indeed might have been expected. The under- 
tones of war can be heard in them like the half-heard half-imagined 
murmur of a river flowing underground, but, like that too, it is heard the 
louder the more you listen for it. It is not dominating or insistent and if a 
little wind of disillusionment seems sometimes to creep in it is nevet 
allowed to stay for long. By far the greater number of them still hold the 
spirit of the morning and interpret Nature and Man in terms of beauty and 
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delight, though the beauty be a maturer beauty and the delight less simple 
and spontaneous. The poet still keeps his soul, I will not say unscarred, 
but undaunted, and his vision undimmed and unembittered. It is true 
that one could pick out perhaps half a dozen poems that suggest pessim- 
ism, or admit disillusionment, but one could set half a dozen against each 
of them to prove the contrary, and very often the pessimism is admitted 
to the poem only in order that it may be denied or thrust away. The 
Watermill is, 1 think, the most beautiful of all the poems of this sort, but 
no doubt other readers will find others that they like better. The mention 
of watermills reminds me that Mr. Blunden is a very close and very 
“interpreting lover of water, and would better deserve the title of Water- 
Poet than that Taylor to whom it has been given. If ever he should write 
-a poem 4 longue haleine (and I think he could and wish he would)—I do 
“not mean an epic, but a discursive sort of poem with a single theme in 
_varying moods and metres—I suggest to him that water would provide 
him with the inspiration. He loves water; rivers and canals and_ tiny 
streams and brooks, open in fields or secret in woods, and mill-leats and 
waterfalls and cascades and weirs (especially mill-weirs) and lakes and 
ponds and pools—they are all here, scattered about in his poems, running 
through them, singing in them, making them musical and scenting them 
with their water-flowers. The sound of falling wateris always in his ears, 
and he is always listening to “‘ the weir water talking all alone ” and cap- 
turing its secrets. Before all our English water-miils are silent (and 
there is none too many left) let him fix their beauty and the changing 
‘music of their dripping and pounding wheels for ever. Before they are 
all harnessed or made into one horrible great dam to drive turbines let 
‘him sing our English streams and rivers and write another Polyolbion, 
more musical, less monotonous than Drayton’s, in as many varying metres 
as there are noises in running water. 
__ He loves Dryads and Naiads, and has been looking for them ever since 
he was a boy, as witness his poem The Covert, and I am sure he would 
9e glad to seek out all our native naiads where they are sitting, like Sabrina, 
inder the glassy cool translucent wave of all our English streams, and 
help them to knit up all the loose braids of all their amber-dropping hair 
nto one glorious golden coil. 
Before I stop, I want to insist again upon Mr. Blunden’s essential 
aappiness of outlook. I do not know why he chose to close the volume 
ith The Sunlit Vale, which, though it is a beautiful poem, yet suggests 
t he has permitted disillusionment to effect a definite lodging in his 
1, and that the beast in that Nature (including Human Nature) whom 


Nymph of the upland song and the sparkling leafage young, 
For your merciful desire with these charms to beguile, 
For ever be adored ; muses yield you rich reward; 

But you fail, though you smile— 

That other does not smile. 
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There is a similar lapse in the last line of one other poem—the only one 
I could find—Rosa Mundi, but I do not believe that this is the real Blunden ~ 
or that these are more than momentary moods. It is easy to read dis- 
illusionment and world-weariness into a poet’s mind because of momentary — 
sadnesses. Some people have read it into Shakespeare’s mind through The 
Tempest—but it is unthinkable of Shakespeare and one cannot think 
it of Mr. Blunden. Even when he is thoughtful and a little sad, you will 
find the real poet and man rather in The Eclogue and A Psalm and Resen — 
tients and The Correlation and Values. I do not think he will ever forswear 
the allegiance which made him cry out in Nature Displayed : 

O Nature, maker, mother ! what deep joy 

Thus made a wild harp of a sauntering boy ! 

O honour, how enthroned by Nature’s men ! 

I hailed, and listening loved and loved again. 


and I take leave of him believing that to be true which he says of himsel 
in the little poem Values : 
That storm of belfried cities in my mind 
Leaves me my vespers cool and eglantined. 
From love’s wide-flowering mountain-side I chose 
This sprig of green, in which an angel shows. 


Though it should be a long time yet before he need sing Vespers or 
Compline. | 
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HANS ANDERSEN AND THE 
MAGIC TALE 


By MURIEL KENT 


It is the spirit of the Norsemen that is in me ! Out into the world they pressed. 
And, therefore, the artists of no other nations have the good fortune of the 
Scandinavians in being able to make most other lands the settings for the action of 
their own folk. 


From the Private Note-book of Hans Christian Andersen.* 


ORE than fifty years ago (August 4th, 1875), Hans Andersen, 
poet, traveller, and matchless teller of tales, set out on his 
farthest journey. It is easy to imagine that he gave himself up 
with simplicity and confidence to “ the elder brother of Ole- 
Luk-Oie,” as he had named Death, the rider who 
never visits anyone but once, and when he does come, he takes him away on his. 
horse, and tells him stories, as they ride along. He knows only two stories. . . . 
“Why, Death is a most splendid Luk-Oie,” said Hjalmar. “‘ I am not in the 
least afraid of him.” 
“You need have no fear of him,” said Ole-Luk-Oie, ‘‘ if you take care and keep 
a good conduct book.” 


All his life Hans Andersen had known familiarly that which George 
~ MacDonald calls “‘ the deeper fairyland of the soul,” and had kept a child- 
like heart. His autobiography opens with the words “ My life is a lovely 
_ story, happy and full of incident ” ; yet he finished writing it at Vernet, in 
_ the Pyrenees, when he was little more than forty, and might have said 
truly that the best was yet to be. The days of poverty and obscurity and 
_ detraction lay not far behind at that time, for his own countrymen were 
_ slow in recognising his genius. The True Story of My Life is the record of 
_ one who paid the penalty of his temperament to the uttermost—in a 
_ morbid capacity for self-torment, and extreme sensitiveness to the in- 
difference or censure of his fellow-men. Genius, in his case, gave no 
“wrappings of complacency to protect his reactions to the rest of the world. 
Perhaps such quickened powers of perception and imagination as Hans 
Andersen’s were inseparable from the egotism we find in this personal 
history. But it was always an innocent and genial kind of egotism, which 
_dramatised his own past and present, and he was, at the same time, capable. 
_of tenderest sympathy and fervent hero-worship. 

He was born at Odense, in the island of Fiinen, on April 2nd, 1805, the 
only child of a young shoemaker, who was afterwards described by his son 
as “a man of a richly gifted and truly poetical mind,” and a mother who 
‘was ignorant of life and of the world, but possessed a heart full of love. 
Their little room was nearly filled when a baby’s crib was added to the 


_ * Published in the American Forum, September, 1927. 
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shoemaker’s bench and the bedstead with which they began their house- 
keeping. Both had been made by the young father, and the latter was 
shaped out of the frame which had supported the coffin of Count ‘Trampe 
during his lying-in-state, as was shewn by some fragments of black cloth 
still clinging to the wood. But the walls of the living-room were covered 
with pictures, and the small kitchen held bright metal pans and dishes. 
From this room, the roof could be reached by a ladder, and in the gutters 
between their house and the next was a great chest filled with soil and 
planted as a garden—the original of those in The Snow Queen, where the 
roses bloomed for Kay and Gerda. 

In those days Odense had no steamboats, and intercourse with the 
other islands was comparatively rare ; so in Hans Andersen’s childhood 
many curious, half-pagan old customs were still observed. Omens were 
taken from herbs and twigs ; in the streets he watched the guilds walking — 
in procession, with a harlequin holding mace and balls in front ; or the 
butchers who led their fattest ox, decked with garlands and ridden by a 
boy who wore great wings on his shoulders, going through the town on 
Shrove Tuesday. 

The elder Andersen, as shewn to us by his son, is a pathetic figure, for 
he felt the stirring of intellectual power without having the means of 
education. He lavished his whole interest and love on his boy, making 
for him in his leisure hours perspective glasses, peepshows and toy-theatres; 
wandering with him in the woods on Sundays; or reading aloud his 
favourite plays of Holberg and the Arabian Tales. The Napoleonic wars 
and his admiration for the Emperor, at the time when Denmark was in 
league with France, filled him with a restless longing for a soldier’s life. 
He joined the Odense corps and marched with it to Holstein, while his 
wife wept, and “ the neighbours shrugged their shoulders and said that it 
was folly to go out to be shot when there was no occasion for it ”—and 
little Hans lay in bed with measles and heard the drums beat. But the 
regiment went no further, for peace intervened ; and the volunteer came 
back to his shoemaking till his health, which had suffered in that brief 
adventure, gave way suddenly. Hans tells the story in his own way : 

ied phe died the third day after that . . . a cricket chirped the whole night 

through. 4 

“ He is dead,” said my mother, addressing it ; “ thou needest not call him. The 
ice maiden has fetched him.” 
I understood what she meant. I recollected that, in the winter before, when our 
window-panes were frozen, my father pointed to them and showed us a figure as 
that of a maiden with outstretched arms. ‘“‘ She is come to fetch me,” said he in jest. 


And now, when he lay dead on the bed, my mother remembered this, and it occu- 
pied my thoughts also. 


Hans became more solitary than ever. His mother went out to laundry 
work, and he occupied himself with his little theatre, with making new 
clothes for the puppets, and reading plays and poems. He was befriended 
by a certain Madame Bunkeflod, the widow of a Danish minor poet whose 
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spinning songs had become popular ; and at her house he was introduced 
to Shakespeare’s plays, with the result that he at once put them on the 
boards of his theatre at home. Hamlet and King Lear also moved him to 
write his first drama. The subject was partly borrowed from an old song 
of Pyramus and Thisbe ; some of the speeches were Scriptural, taken from 
the Lesser Catechism, and it was a tragedy in which all the characters died ! 
Hans’s taste for reading and learning by heart, and his beautiful singing- 
_ voice, attracted the notice of some of the more cultured families in Odense. 
_ But at the charity school which he attended, he learned only religious 
knowledge with a limited amount of writing and arithmetic; and the 
street boys who had heard of his “‘ peculiar turn of mind ” pursued him 
and mocked him as “ the play-writer.’’ For the great occasion of his Con- 
firmation, his father’s great coat was made into a suit for him ; and he was 
also provided with his first pair of boots, which filled him with pride and 
delight that he recalled long afterwards : 

I drew them up over my trousers and thus marched through the church. The 
boots creaked, and that inwardly pleased me, for thus the whole congregation would 
hear that they were new. My whole devotion was disturbed ; I was aware of it, and 
it caused me a horrible pang of conscience that my thoughts should be as much 
with my new boots as with God... . 


_ No wonder that Karen of The Red Shoes is such a vivid portrait ! 

When she stepped across the church to reach the choir, she fancied that even the 
old pictures over the graves, the portraits of preachers and their wives, with their 
stiff collars and long black clothes, were fixing their eyes on her red shoes. . . . And 
the organ pealed solemnly, while the children’s voices joined with those of the 
choristers ; but Karen thought of nothing but her red shoes. 


When Hans was fourteen, his mother determined to apprentice him to a 

tailor, and she would not at first yield to his earnest request that he might 

be allowed to make the journey to Copenhagen to see “ the greatest city 
in the world ”’: 

“* What wilt thou do there?” asked my mother. 

“ T will become famous,” returned I, and I then told her all that I had read about 
extraordinary men. . . . It was a wholly unintelligible impulse that guided me. I 
wept, I prayed, and at last my mother consented, after having first sent for a so- 
called wise woman .. . that she might read my future fortune by the coffee- 


grounds and cards. 
“Your son will become a great man,” said the old woman, “ and in honour of 


a 
Za ; him, Odense will one day be illuminated.” 


 Thave dwelt on the childhood and early youth of Hans Andersen in his 
_ island home, because it was assuredly then and there that the writer was 


a 


_ shaped. The love of beauty and of simple things grew in him among the 
q beech woods, the cornfields where he gleaned with his mother ; or while 
they sat in the barn with the other country people, picking hops and telling 
tales of wonder as they worked. The trend of his art was largely determined 


by the influence of his parents and the neighbours with their folk-songs and 
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quaint imagery : and readers of the Story of My Life will find, especially 
in the opening chapters, the very breath and colour of the North. Those 
pages take us back to the atmosphere of wistful romance which Hans 
Andersen would presently convey to all who could receive it throughout 


the world. In our own day, there are still a few who can utter the spell of © 


that enchantment : 
“Once ... once uponatime... 
Like a dream you dream in the night, 
Fairies and gnomes stole out 
In the leaf-green light. 


” 


Hans had already watched the performances at the Theatre Royal of 
Odense from behind the scenes ; he had even taken small parts and was so 
eager in his attendance that he was noticed by the actors. From them he 
heard of the Copenhagen theatre and it now became the goal of all his 
desires. His savings, with which he set out in the post carriage for the coast, 
amounted to about thirty shillings—a smaller sum than the youth Johannes 
possessed when he started to seek his fortune (The Fellow Traveller). 
But Hans was equal to his hero in respect of a good heart and a devout 
faith ; and he carried also the rich heritage of vision and imagaination. 

It was on September sth, 1819, that Hans Andersen entered Copen- 
hagen for the first time, with his little bundle in his hand. He had a letter 
of introduction to the principal dancer at the theatre, from whom he ex- 
pected great things, but she thought this strange, excited lad, who proceed- 
ed to act the part of Cinderella before her, was out of his mind. He then 
applied to the manager of the theatre for an engagement, but was dismis- 
sed as quite unsuitable from his lack of education. With Siboni, the direc- 
tor of the Academy of Music, he fared better, for after hearing Hans sing, 
the Italian promised to train his voice. But six months later, the voice 
which had won the admiration of Odense was injured through the winter 
hardships which Hans endured in Copenhagen, and all prospects of pro- 
fessional singing were at anend. He was advised to return to Odense and 
learn a trade ; and was only saved from the mortification of going home as a 
penniless failure by the friendly help of a little group of authors and artists 
who interested themselves in him. His attempts to qualify for the stage 
were all unsuccessful ; his early dramas and other literary efforts were 
rejected in turn. For several years he led a precarious life in the capital, 
often in bitter want which he would not confess to others. But he tells us 
that even then a new world was opened to him through the Waverley 
novels. One little incident, which belongs to this time, is so characteristic 
that it must be quoted in his own words : 


During the two years of my residence in Copenhagen I had never been out into 
the open country. . . . In the sprirg of the third year, I went . . . into the 
garden of the Fredericksberg, the su nmer residence of Frederick VI. I stood still 
suddenly under the first large bu'iding beech tree. The sun made the leaves 
transparent—there was a fragrance, a freshness—the birds sang. I was overcome 
by it—I shouted aloud for joy, threw my arms around the tree, and kissed it. 
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“Ts he mad ? ” said a man close behind me. It was one of the servants of the 
castle ... 


In 1823 he gained the aid and friendship of Councillor Collin, at that 
time director of the Theatre Royal, who became eventually as a father to the 
younger man. He recommended Hans to the King, who granted him an 
annual sum for some years. Collin next obtained a place for him in the 
grammar school at Slagelse. Here Hans worked his way up from the lowest 
class and from complete ignorance to a good position in the school, by 
sheer determination ; but his struggles were rendered harder by the scorn- 
ful witticisms which the rector constantly directed either at his natural gifts 
or his shortcomings in scholarship. This was, he says, the darkest, most 
unhappy time in his life. He had gone with the rector from Slagelse to 

_ Helsingor, and lived in his house until Collin heard of this persecution and 
removed Hans to Copenhagen, where he hired a small garret (described in 
Only a Fiddler and in the Picture Book without Pictures) and studied for his 
examination. He graduated in 1828, and soon after he published his first 
book, A Journey on Foot to Amack—at his own expense, as no publisher 
would accept it. It was written during a reaction from the harsh and 
mocking verdicts of his schoolmaster and was, as he says : 

a peculiar, humorous book, but one which fully exhibited my . . . character at 

that time, my disposition to sport with everything, and to jest in tears over my own 

feelings—a fantastic, gaily-coloured tapestry-work. 


_ It was widely read; three editions were called for in Denmark and the 
_ book was reprinted in Sweden. Shortly before, his best known poem, The 
Dying Child, had appeared in a Danish paper, “ accompanied by an excuse 
_ for it ” ; but the reception of the Fourney on Foot put the author “ in a 
_ whirl of joy,” and enabled him, in the course of a year, to write a play 
which was staged, though without special success ; to bring out the first 
- collected edition of his poems, and to pass his final examination as a stu- 
_ dent. 
_ For ten years Hans Andersen lived, not without difficulty, on his literary 
_ earnings—by translations for the theatre, by adapting Kenilworth and the 
_ Bride of Lammermoor as operas, and by his original work. But the defects 
_ of his qualities were, at that time, patent to his countrymen ; he was too 
~ unconventional—perhaps too guileless—and the group of literati at Copen- 
_hagen, especially the dramatic critics, seem to have been remarkably 
_ captious—unless Andersen’s sensitive mind misunderstood them. He 
_ was always incapable of concealing his large heart: and the daws could 
a scarcely resist such a conspicuous object. He was accused of overweening 
_ vanity and the weapon of ridicule was used freely against him, while he 
really needed steady encouragement and balanced criticism to redress his 
- self-distrust. His outlook was dark and his spirit wounded, when some of 
_ the more generous friends, who had gathered round him in Copenhagen, 
- recommended the young writer to the King for a travelling stipend, and 
_ thus won for him the entrance into a wider and more appreciative world of 
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letters. He went first to Paris, in 1833, where he met Heine, his idol at — 
that time, and Victor Hugo. At Rome he made a lasting friendship with 

Thorwaldsen, and read aloud to him the poem which he had just finished, — 
Agnete and the Merman, founded on the Danish legend which Matthew 
Arnold also used ; for even among the excitements of the capitals, Andersen — 
“lived in the spirit of the Danish folk-songs.” No praise could have de- 
lighted him more than Thorwaldsen’s exclamation,“ It is just as if I were 
walking at home in the woods, and heard the Danish lakes.” He then — 
visited the chief cities of Italy and Austria, gathering all the while those 

vivid impressions of the South which are the setting of his first novel, The 
Improvisatore. When this appeared, after his return to Denmark, it 
brought him a measure of success and fame in his own land, in Germany 
and Sweden. It was translated into English in 1844, by Mary Howitt, the 
authoress, who was a great admirer of Andersen’s works, and three years 
later she published the English version of his Autobiography from which 
I have quoted. The Italian story was followed by Andersen’s first Tales for 
Children ; by two more novels, “ O.T.” and Only a Fiddler, and by a 
volume of imaginative sketches called The Picture Book without Pictures. 
Soon after, Frederick VI granted him a yearly pension, which freed him _ 
from the anxious conditions of his life and enabled him to make further © 
travels—to the near East, to Germany, to the Paris of Dumas, Rachel, — 
David and Alfred de Vigny. But it was in his own country that he met 
Jenny Lind who became his close friend and his ideal artist : 


Through Jenny Lind I first became sensible of the holiness there is in art ; 
through her I learned that one must forget oneself in the service of the supreme. 
No books, no men have had a more ennobling influence on me as the poet, than 
Jenny Lind... 


Hans Andersen had reached at last a haven of mental peace, and most of 
his Tales belong, in date, to this later period. But they sprang from his 
own environment as a child, and were developed by the years of stress 
and adversity, rather than his after-experience of European recognition 
and popularity : for to him, as to Flecker’s Hassan, his poetic dreams had 
been “ a deliverance from hell.” ; 
When his first volume of stories was published in 1835, it incurred more 
blame than praise among his critics. He was advised 


to abstain from writing tales, as these were something for which I had no talent. 
Others were of opinion that I had better, first of all, study the French fairy tale. I 
would willingly have discontinued writing them, but they forced themselves from 
me. . . . I had written my narrative down upon paper, exactly in the language 
. . . inwhich I had myself related them, by word of mouth to the little ones, and I 
fe arrived at the conviction that people of different ages were equally amused with 
them. 


Now the Tales followed one another rapidly and became his master key to 
the hearts of children and grown men and women alike. It must have been — 
as pleasing to him to know that any Christmas tree was thought incomplete 
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without one of his story-books, as to hear The Dauntless Tin Soldier or 
The Swineherd told from the stage of the Theatre Royal, which had been 
the scene of former humiliations. He was invited to visit the Danish 
Court at Féhr, and there he spent the twenty-fifth anniversary of his coming 
to Copenhagen as a friendless boy-adventurer—and read aloud his own 
Marchen to the King (Christian VIII) and Queen. 
In 1847 he visited England and made a kind of triumphal progress in 
this country. It was probably on this occasion that his remarkable appear- 
ance was described by an English writer : 

. . atall body, with arms of very unusual length, and features that recalled, at the 
first instant, the usual blunt type of the Danish peasant. But . . . the eyes, some- 
what deeply set under arched eyebrows, were full of mysterious and changing 
expression, and a kind of exultation which never left the face entirely . . . gave a 
singular charm to a countenance that had no pretensions to outward beauty. The 
innocence and delicacy that beamed from Andersen’s face gave it a unique character. 
Notwithstanding his native shrewdness, he seemed to have gone through the world 
not only undefiled by, but ignorant of, its shadow side. 

It is pleasant to know that when Hans Andersen left England, that other 
_ great humanist, Charles Dickens, saw him off from Ramsgate pier. He also 
sent him the proof edition of his own works, afterwards bequeathed by 
_ Andersen to the King’s Library at Copenhagen. The Ugly Duckling was 
wholly transformed; “ And the elder swans bowed before him.” 
He lived to travel in other countries, and to be welcomed at other Courts ; 
to read his Tales to sick children in hospitals, and to know that these had 
won an equal fame in America; to be deeply moved when Odense was 
illuminated in his honour, and to have his last birthday (1875) observed as a 
national festival. But it has been left to this generation to devise the most 
fitting tribute to his gracious homeliness. At Copenhagen a public Park 
has been laid out where, among the trees and flowers, there are figures 
from his stories to delight Danish children, and remind strangers of the 
-man who understood and loved the spirit of youth everywhere. 


_ It is yet another proof of Andersen’s universal appeal that an English 
scholar, Dr. M. R. James, has lately translated forty of his “ most typical ” 
Tales from the Danish. This new version is clearly intended for the multi- 
tude who are “ grown up and yet children, children at heart ”—like Kay 
and Gerda when they returned from the Snow Queen’s palace. ‘The Preface 
deals with questions of sources and bibliography, and the translator ex- 
plains that he undertook his task because the “ two [versions] in particular 
which seem to hold the field ” appear to him “ unfaithful and un-English.” 
No child lover ever thought of the stories as cast in any other form than the 
one made familiar in cheap editions; and even elder folk, eager. for a 
-_worthier rendering, may find themselves unable to decide whether Dr. 
James has actually given them a fresh enjoyment—or whether they miss the 
slightly stilted turn of the phrases, and feel that a subtle flavour has been 
lost through a change of terms, such as the rather arbitrary one of “ Pig 
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Boy ” for Swineherd. That is a matter of temperament, rather than of age ; 
and at least we must all be grateful for the inclusion of a few ‘Tales not to be 
found in most collections—e.g. The Happy Family and The Beetle, for 
both are the quintessence of Andersen’s mind. 

Read the Tales again, and you will discover that our literary taste in 
childhood was sound. Those first favourites, known almost by heart in our 
nursery days, are usually the ones which we now acclaim as the perfection 
of Hans Andersen’s art. Perhaps then we esteemed them only a little more 
than the stories of his contemporaries and friends, the brothers Grimm. 
But they have worn better in memory and affection. Occasionally the Ger- 
man writers strike the same vein of pure, whimsical humour which per- 
vades the Dane’s work. Who can forget Grimm’s unsophisticated couple, — 
Freddy and Catherine—Liz, on the road with their cheeses; or resist 
Andersen’s Swineherd who finally left his Royal minx in the lurch, the 
ultra-feline comments of the Kitchen and Parlour cats on the human 
romance in The Ice Maiden ; and the un-moral tale of Little Claus and Big 
Claus ? 

But it is in his gently ironical observation of life that Hans Andersen 
stands supreme. This irony is as free from malice as Charles Lamb’s ; 
and nearly always it is directed against the worldly spirit which was most 
alien to the poet and mystic. The Emperor’s New Clothes is a good instance 
of his methods ; and the Hen in The Ugly Duckling is an immortal type of 
a worldling in her mental outlook : 

The Cat and the Hen always talked of ‘‘ We and the world ” ; for they considered 
that they were half the world, and much the best half. It seemed to the Duckling 
that some people might think differently, but this the Hen could not tolerate. 

“Can you lay eggs?” she asked. “No! Then will you kindly hold your 
tongue ?” . 

And the Cat said : “‘ Can you put up your fur, or purr, or give out sparks ? No! 
Then you’ve no call to have an opinion when sensible people are talking.” 

So the Duckling lay in a corner and was in the lowest spirits. He began to think 
of the fresh air and sunshine, and such a strange longing to swim in the water 
came on him that he could not help telling the Hen. 

““What’s the matter with you ?” she asked. “‘ You’ve nothing to do, that’s why 
you get these fancies. . . . Don’t give yourself airs, child, but thank your Maker — 
for all the kindness people have done you. Don’t you live in a warm room among 
company you can learn something from? . . . I mean well by you, and I’m telling 
you home truths, and that’s how people can see their true friends. Now just do 
take pains to lay eggs, or learn to purr or else give sparks.” 

“TI think I’ll go out into the wide world,” said the Duckling. 

“ Very well, do,” said the Hen.* 


The Comic Muse was never far away from Hans Andersen. But, for 
that very reason, he could give us also the exquisite series of miniatures in 
What the Moon Saw ; the tender tragedies of The Ice Maiden and Ib and 
Little Christina; and the stirring romance of The Snow Queen. When he 
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* Dr. M. R. James’s translation. 
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_ touched science or history, Nature or still life in his Tales, this magician 


first humanised his subject and then added to it his own lucent philosophy, 

“ not by reason sensible of deeming, but by reason imaginative.” For Hans 

peetscn was like the Elder Brother, named the Seer, in The Philosopher’s 
tone : 


He had eyes for all times and all people ; eyes that could discover in the depths 


4 the earth hidden treasures, and look into the hearts of men, as through a pane of 
glass. 


He had something, too, of the Second Brother’s faculty : 


_ He not only heard the grass grow, but could hear every man’s heart beat, whether 
in sorrow or in joy. 


If, on re-reading, we analyse the Tales, we are surprised to find how 
rarely they owe their magic property to the direct intervention of fairy, elf 
or witch. It is due rather to the glow and colour of his art : to his inimit- 
able blend of enchantment with everyday realism. That, after all, is the 
dateless and unfading charm of the great Nursery classics—of Cunderella, 
‘ack the Giant Killer, and the rest. So, in the Tales of Hans Andersen, we 
learn the potential magic of a top and a ball; a poultry yard or a box of 
matches—through his own clear vision. Even for us, who receive them by 


_ translation, they are the legacy of a gentle soul and a great artist. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM RUSSIA 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—May I venture to say that on reading Mr. Marshall’s very interesting Letter from 

Russia I felt that he had paid too much attention to giving a detailed account of the paltry 
plots of Soviet films, with whose obvious propaganda we are all too familiar ? Admirable 
work is being done by the Vatangov and Mayerhold Theatres, where a new system of stage- 
craft is gradually being evolved. May we hope that in some future number Mr. Marshall 
will give us a fuller account of the purely dramatic situation in Russia ?>—Yours, etc. 

H. B. JENKINSON. 

Oxford, Dec. 20. 

[Exigencies of space prevented our printing Mr. Marshall’s first letter in its entirety, and 
it seemed to us the best plan to give his impressions of the cinema in Russia at some length. 
Our correspondent hopes in future numbers to give a complete account of present-day art 
and literature in Russia, including his experience of the theatre—Zd. L.M.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 
O the delightful series of Bibliographia, which Mr. Michael Sadleir is 


editing, there has just been added an admirable dissertation on the most 

fascinating of all bibliographical subjects, Cancels, by Dr. R. W. Chapman 

(Constable, £1 ; edition limited to 500 copies). It is in connection with 
cancels that the detective faculties of the bibliographer find their widest, as well as 
their most subtle, scope, and Dr. Chapman is a most ingenious and lucid guide through 
the complications of a difficult (though exhilarating) piece of country. Having said so 
much, by way of general encomium, I find myself in something of a difficulty as to 
what to say next, for neither is the book one which may be summarised in a dozen lines 
of brightly written prose, nor have I anything up my sleeve which has been omitted 
by Dr. Chapman and which I can here trot out and thereby earn all sorts of kudos. 
Since I am thus deprived of the reviewer’s two safest cards, I feel that the most useful 
thing I can do is merely to draw attention to two points, in connection with Dr. 
Chapman’s little book, that appear to me to be of special practical importance to 
bibliographers. The first is that he has invented adequate terms in which to express 
matters that are often confused in expression. These terms are Cancellans, for the 
new leaf which cancels the old, Cancellandum for the leaf that is to be, or ought to have 
been, cancelled, and Cancellatum for the leaf that actually has been cancelled. In each 
case the word folium is, of course, understood. Dr. Chapman says, in a footnote to his 
preface, that these three terms “‘ have received countenance in the Supplement now 
in preparation to the Oxford Dictionary ”’ ; and anyone knows how useful these terms 
will be, who has tried to keep clear, particularly in speech, the identities of the ‘‘ cancel- 
leaf ’’ and the “ cancelled-leaf ”’ (to say nothing of the “‘ should-have-been-cancelled- 
leaf ””) in some bibliographical problem. The second thing for which I am specially 
grateful to this book is the way in which the author warns one against assuming that 
everything that looks like a “ stub ” is, in fact, one. This is a fallacy into which many 
of us may have fallen ; but Dr. Chapman points out that what appears to be the 
“ stub” of a Cancellatum, may, in fact be the turn-over of a Cancellans. For example, 
the sixth leaf of an octavo gathering may have been cancelled, leaving a “ stub.”’ But 


the Cancellans, inserted in its place, may not have been pasted to the “ stub,” but may 
have been printed with an inner margin wide enough to turn over round the inner 


fold of the third, fourth and fifth leaves, and appear (in the likeness of a “‘ stub ”’) 
between the second and third leaves—the Cancellans in such a case being sewn in 
place. Naturally, if the “ stub ” of the sixth leaf were easily visible, one would know 
that what appeared between the second and third leaves could not indicate that a 
leaf was cancelled there—since there can be only eight leaves in an octavo gathering 
and not nine. But if the real stub were not easily visible, one might very well be led 
to search for a Cancellans in the wrong part of the gathering. With these two points I 
must content myself, and for the rest refer my readers to the book itself. 


NOTES ON SALES 


VERY fine set of de Bry’s Major and Minor Voyages, 1590-1628, bound in 
nineteen volumes, was sold at Sotheby’s, on November 24th, for £1,350. The 
buyers were Messrs. Maggs. The books came from the library of the late Sir Edward 


__ Hz. Scott, at Westbury Manor, Brackley. 
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R. A. T. BARTHOLOMEW’’S collection of books and manuscripts by Samuel 
Butler, the author of Erewhon, was sold at Sotheby’s on December Ist, and 
realised £918. Among the manuscripts the following fetched the highest prices :— — 


Translations and Extracts, 214 \l., £75 ; Was the Odyssey Written by a Woman?, 321, 


£68 ; The Art of Feeling, 176 \l., £60; On Knowing What Gives us Pleasure, 29 l., 
£56 ; and The Fair Haven, 160 ll., £38. Even in these depressed days there are some 
books—even by modern authors—that are rising in value. At Sotheby’s, on November 
18th, the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 8vo., 1892, a 
fine copy, fetched £23 10s.—which must, I think, be a record for this book. 


ESSRS. HODGSON’S Sale on December 4th and 5th brought in a total of 

about £5,600. Among the things sold was a lot consisting of fifty-eight letters 
(many of them very good ones) from Mrs. Piozzi to Samuel Lysons. These went for 
£94. Several modern first editions showed considerable drops from the prices that 
similar copies were fetching a year or so ago. Among these may be mentioned Sir 
J. M. Barrie’s The Little Minister, 3 volumes, 1891, at £32; Mr. G. B. Shaw’s An 
Unsocial Socialist, 1887, in the original red cloth, at £28 ; Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s two 
Jungle Books, 1894 and 1895, at £33 ; and Colonel T. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, 1926, at £160. Other books and their prices were the following :—the 
Kelmscott Press Chaucer, folio, 1896, £225 ; C. Dickens, Sketches by Boz, 1837, in the 
original parts, but lacking one part and one back wrapper, {290 ; J. Gould, Birds of 
Australia, together with the Handbook, 10 volumes, 1848-69, £175 ; The Sporting 
Magazine, a set from October, 1792, to December, 1870, £200 ; F. Nicholson, Fournal 
of an Expedition . . . for the Reduction of Port Royal in Nova Scotia, quarto, 1711, 
£172 ; and Increase Mather, The First Principals of New England, quarto, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1675, £148. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


IRST place among booksellers’ lists must be given, this month, to the second, and — 

concluding, part of the fine Catalogue of Books in English History and Literature 
from the Earliest Times to the End of the Seventeenth Century, which has just reached 
this office from Messrs. B. Quaritch Ltd., of 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1. The 
first part of this I reviewed not long ago, and the second part is fully up to the very 
high standard of its predecessor. As the entries are those from K to Z, the greatest of 
all English writers is naturally the one the reader turns to first, and the Shakespearean 
books here listed are certainly staggering in their magnificence. There is, for a start, 
a first folio, 1623, with a few comparatively unimportant defects (all of which are duly 
noted in the catalogue) which is offered for £18,000. A first issue of the second folio, 
1632, is here for £2,500, and other issues of the same are to be had for £1,500 and 
£600. Of the rare third folio, 1664, there are two copies, one for £3,000 and the other 
for £2,500, while a fourth folio, 1685, costs £750. Of quarto editions of separate 
plays there are nine, the most notable being the first issue of the first edition of The 
Second Part of King Henrie the fourth, 1600, a book of which only seven copies, 
perfect or imperfect, are known. For the present one Messrs. Quaritch ask £5,000. 
The 1640 volume of Poems is here too, for £2,000, to complete a most remarkable 
collection of Shakespeare’s books. 
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| A FIRM that has long been known from its address at N ewcastle-on-Tyne, 
£\ Messrs. William H. Robinson, Ltd., has recently opened a London shop at 16 
and 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Thence there has just come Messrs. Robinson’s first London 
Catalogue—number 31—which contains a well-diversified selection of rare books. 
Among them I notice especially a copy of The Annual Anthology, 2 volumes, 8vo., 
1799-1800, which is remarkable as having the original leaf (let me follow Dr. R. W. 
Chapman and say the Cancellandum) at C3 in the second volume. The only other 
known copy having this leaf uncancelled is said to be that in Mr. T. J. Wise’s famous 
collection. The reason for the cancellation was that a line in The Battle of Blenheim— 
“Why ’twas a very wicked thing ”—had the word “ wicked ” omitted. Messrs. 

Robinson are asking £95 for this book. Another book in this list is the first collected 
edition of Drake’s voyages, Sir Francis Drake Revived, quarto, 1653, which is priced 
£60. A volume that this firm lays great store by is a copy of Charles Dickens’s Great 
Expectations, 3 volumes, 8vo., 1861, ‘“‘ almost as fresh and clean as on the day of 

publication ”’—which is a very rare condition for this book. This copy has 
all the points of the first issue, except that it has not, and never has had, any advertise- 

“ments in volume 3, though an offset of the last page on the end-paper shows that the 
book was bound up very early. Messrs. Robinson suggest that this copy (for which 
they ask £500) may be a trial copy ; it seems, however, perhaps hardly necessary to go 

so far as that, since copies of books which lack advertisements which are normally 
present do occasionally occur, and were probably caused purely accidentally. I have, 
for example, a copy of the first issue of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, 1859, which 
clearly never had the usual advertisements. 


ESSRS. HOLLAND BROTHERS, of 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
have brought together some extremely attractive nineteenth-century books in 
their list number 355. One item that catches my eye, as I turn over the pages, is the 
first edition, small octavo, 1804, James Lackington’s Confessions, uncut and in the 
original boards, which may be had for 12s. 6d. Of more expensive books I may men- 
tion Robert Browning’s The Ring and The Book, 4 volumes, 8vo., 1768-9, £20 ; 
J. G. Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 7 volumes, 8vo., 1837-8, described as a “ fine set with 
the errata slips in vols. 1, 2, and 6, and all the advertisements,” in the original cloth 
with labels, £8 10s.; and T. B. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, small 4to., 1842, 
£15 15s. 
ar | ‘HE shop of Mr. E. Joseph, at 48a Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.z2, is (it 
IL scarcely needs to be said) known to all haunters of London bookshops. ‘To some 
who, living away from London, do their collecting chiefly from catalogues, Mr. 
_Joseph’s business may not be so well-known, for it is some years since he issued a list. 
‘He has now, however, sent out a catalogue (number 50) which is to be the first of a 
“regular new series, and this all collectors should endeavour to see. The books des- 
-cribed are of various types, ranging from Modern Press Books, and extra numbers of 
The Studio, many of them at very low prices, to a first edition of Gilbert White’s 
Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, quarto, 1789, for £40. 
7 I. A, WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE FLEURON’S EXPLICIT ef 


: 
ANY of my readers will take up and lay down this seventh and final 
volume of The Fleuron* with a pang. It is the end and crown of a great 
achievement. When Mr. Oliver Simon founded The Fleuron seven years 
ago, he resolved to limit it to seven numbers, on the ground, it appears, 

that there would be no more to say, or at any rate no more worth saying, than could be 
said in seven issues. The Fleuron itself has so widened its own field, that there now 
seems more to say than ever. Nevertheless, this bold and costly venture, which has 
surpassed even its early promise by its brilliant success, has run its course. “ ‘The _ 
literature of printing should be extensive and learned ”’ is the opening sentence of the 
first number, dated 1923 ; and each succeeding number has been pitched to that key. 
Its contents, ‘‘ extensive and learned,”’ have opened up new fields of interest and 
research and widened our too narrow views of what is excellent in the printed work of 
the several periods in our own and other countries. This final number may rank with _ 
the best of the other six. In apology for the delay in its appearance the editor claims _ 
that it contains more “‘ ens ”’ than any of them. It is surpassed by none of them in the — 
quality and interest of its articles and of its illustrations. é 
It deals chiefly with modern printing. Mr. J. Van Krimpen writes of the revival of 
printing in Holland, and describes the work of De Zilverdistel and the types and 
typography of S. H. de Roos, J. F. van Royen, Charles Nypels and Alexander Stols, as" 
well as his own. Paul Beaujon writes of “‘ Eric Gill: Sculptor of Letters,’ making 
special reference to his new Perpetua type. In Mr. Stanley Morison’s “ First Principles _ 
of Typography ” some sound sense is marred by such pandering as his defence of loose 
setting. Rudolph Koch writes on Heinrich Holz, the charm and delicacy of whose work _ 
as an illustrator, shown in seven examples, reflect the simplicity of a very lovable — 
character. “ An Unacknowledged Movement in Fine Printing ” is an appreciation of — 
the movement in book-production associated with the Bodley Head in the ’nineties. 
It is brilliantly written by Mr. A. J. A. Symons, whose appraisement, however, might — 
discriminate more clearly between such eccentricities as the title-page of The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol and the beautiful work of men like Charles Ricketts and Laurence 
Housman. Nothing exceeds in interest the section of type reviews, in which a 
number of recent types are discussed and illustrated. They include the Centaur of 
Mr. Bruce Rogers, the new Bembo of the Lanston Monotype Corporation, Graily 
Hewitt’s Treyford, Goudy Modern, J. van Krimpen’s Romanée and Antique Greek, 
and Eric Gill’s Perpetua, each of which is illustrated by a complete pamphlet of | 
many pages, set throughout in the type and designed to show off its character and 
merits. The review of the Treyford type suggests a sharp clash of views between the 
reviewer and Mr. Graily Hewitt as to the respective parts played by penmanship and 


by engraving in type-design. I hope to have a note on this question in some later 
number of THE LoNDoN Mercury. 
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*Cambridge University Press. 215. 
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- DANISH BOOKBINDINGS 


: Sabai which is a highly specialised study of eighteenth-century Danish 
bindings, gives no information about the earlier examples. Apparently until the 
_ end of the seventeenth century Danish bindings are merely copies of those executed in 
Germany and have no national characteristics. The German influence, however, gave 
way temporarily to the French style associated with the name of Le Gascon, although 
of the later lifeless imitation which is so often found decorating the Protestant books 
printed at Charenton. 
__ From about 1720 English bindings came into fashion in Denmark and soon formed 
a distinctive class which the authors of this book term ‘‘ Cambridge ” bindings, but 
_ which is more familiar to us as “ Harleian ” bindings. Their decoration in its simplest 
i form consists of a central panel formed by lines or a roll-produced pattern with 
fleurons at the corners. Gradually this formal and rather severe manner was developed 
by the Danish binders, largely under French influence, into a tasteful and varied style 
_ sometimes displaying excellent craftsmanship combined with beauty and richness. 
é Relief and variety were often obtained by using different coloured leathers for the 
~ panels or for the border frames. 


vat 


te 


E The earliest of these eighteenth-century Danish bindings are of inferior workman- 
4 ship, as the binders generally received their training in Germany and were unable to 
- manipulate their tools so deftly as the English. Johann Boppenhausen (1666-1740) 
_ 4s the first binder in the English manner whose work can be identified. The style 
_ rapidly established itself and soon assumed a distinctive character. Georg Julius 
_ Liebe recast it in the rococo fashion, and Wilhelmi, who takes the foremost place of 
e these binders by reason of his rare combination of artistic taste and technical skill, 
e brought it to perfection. Occasionally some very modern effects are produced, as in a 
“The ms decorated with a panel composed of key-stone ornaments (plate LXIII, no. 1). 


‘The material used for the bindings appears to be chiefly calf, which was often stained, 
marbled, or sprinkled. For a calf binding in the English style, gilt tooled, the average 
price was one rix-dollar (3s. 7d.) ; for a similar, but rather more elaborately tooled 
binding in morocco, the price was three rix-dollars. In addition to the reproductions 
f bindings the authors give facsimiles of the various kinds of tooled and painted 
edges of books and also of end-papers. It is said that the marbled end-papers found in 
the bindings were invariably made by the binders themselves, and that they are 
yecasionally so individual that ‘“‘ in certain cases it can actually be determined from 
e end-papers alone who made the bindings in question.” 
The great merit of this book is that it is based entirely on documentary evidence 
tained from the national and royal archives. The authors give, for instance, a long 
t of bindings, still extant, which can be identified through the binders’ bills. Another 
sat help to identification is the reproduction of rubbings of 184 tools used by the 
ncipal binders, although, as we are warned, there is the difficulty arising from 
sinders borrowing tools and stamps of one another, and the difficulty of ascertaining 
10w a deceased craftsman’s implements were disposed of. 
The English reflects credit on the authors, but “ book-plate” is used for the 
rmorial stamp on the cover of a binding, and “ doublet ” is used for ‘‘ duplicate.” 
‘he work opens up another promising field for collectors, but will undoubtedly send 
the prices of Danish identified bindings. 
a STRICKLAND GIBSON 


_ *Danish Eighteenth-Century Bindings, 1730-80. 102 plates. With an introduction by 
Larsen and Anker Kyster. Oxford University Press. 40s. 
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A LETTER FROM CHINA 


IVING as we are in the midst of the contemporary scene, with our ears still 

deafened by the sound and fury and our eyes dazzled by the banners and _ the 

motley, it is difficult, even when retired to the vantage ground of a secluded 

3 library, to make any precise survey of our present cultural position. But 

however that may be, it is still possible to give a general account of the modernist move- 
ment in China for the last fifteen years, and I shall make the attempt. 

__ The period has been one of wild enthusiasm, experimentation and extravagance. 
- Much of the energy has been frittered away, many experiments have turned out 
_ failures, many movements wandered into blind alleys ; yet despite all this the ground 
__ has been cleared away, and the basis partially laid for a new culture. 

_ _ The ’nineties had seen the gradual disintegration of the old social and moral systems 
4 
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in China. After the Revolution and the “ Chinese Renaissance ” (the movement for 
__ the establishment of the vernacular as the language of literature) had attained their first 
_ Success, Hu Shih called for a complete re-estimation of values in a series of trenchant 
_ essays that appeared in various periodicals such as the New Youth. Many of these 
_ Magazines soon became spirited forums. Hu Shih expounded the individualistic, 
_ utilitarian ideals of the West, and Wu Chih Hue urged the adoption of a scientific and 
“materialistic programme for industrial and social reconstruction. Liang Shou Ming 
_ took the extreme right in support of Eastern culture, while Liang Chi Chiao formed a 
centre, maintaining a critical attitude to the scientific spirit, and advocating moderation 
and compromise. 

_ This gave a new impetus to the study of classical philosophy and literature, and a 
movement was started for the application of the critical, scientific spirit to research. 
_ Hu Shih made a new systematic interpretation of Chinese philosophy. When the first 
- volume of his General History of Chinese Philosophy appeared it became a best-seller. 
He tried to find an historical basis for vernacular literature and published the results of 
__ his research in a History of Pet-hua Literature. 

__ This led to a revaluation of classical literature by modern-minded scholars eager to 
follow in Hu Shih’s footsteps. New studies of the Chinese poets, both of their lives 
and their work, were made. Chinese drama and fiction, long ignored and despised by 
the classical scholars, now became subjects for research. Especially notable were Wang 
‘Kuo Wei’s treatise on the Sung and Yuan drama, and Lu Shin’s Short History of 
‘Chinese Fiction. All critical dogmas were shaken and critical dicta reversed. In poetry 
ie Tsih (verse of unequal lengths) was raised to an equal eminence beside the Shih 
iliar to the West as Tang poetry) and Song given its due place. Recently there have 
eared several complete histories of Chinese literature (which has never had a 
tten history before) and in them these new values have been confirmed. 
Contemporaneous with Hu Shih, Fung Yu Lan, Li Shih Shen and Liang Shou 
ing established their reputations by their comparative studies of eastern and western 
Shilosophy. Liang Chi Chiao systematized the Ancient Political Theories of China and 
interpreted them in the modern light. A journal of philosophy was started. 

In the field of History, Liang Chi Chiao wrote the novum organum to the study of 
ese History and Koo Chi Kang pushed the critical spirit still further by inquiring 
to the authenticity of ancient works. Bold discoveries were made, the real sifted from 
1e faked, and proofs detailed. 

- So much for the reconstructive side of the modernist movement ; now for the 
- creative. The first creative activity was in the realm of poetry. The reason for this is 
probably the long established prestige which poetry has possessed above every other 
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art in China; fiction and drama were only beginning to gain here the standing it 
holds at present. The first experiments in vernacular verse were made by Hu Shih, 
and were immediately taken up by men of better poetical ability, such as Shin En Mei ~ 
and Liu Pan Nung. These initiators of the New Poetry Movement could not escape — 
their background of classical training so that their verse, both in form and diction, 
resembled too much the conventional poetry that they were rebelling against. Such of 
their followers as Yu Ping Po and Kang Po Ching soon broke away and began to write — 
free verse. The diction of poetry became entirely vernacular and the last restrictions 
to choice of subject were cast off. Erotic poetry in the Western manner was ushered 
in by Wang Ching Chi under protest which was soon silenced. ,- 

A little later Tagore visited China, and Tagorism became all the rage : his works were — 
translated in quick succession and avidly read by nearly all Chinese youth. Imitation i 
was naturally the next step, and very short poems came into fashion. The first and best - 
of these imitators was Hsieh Wan Ying whose Spring Water achieved the doubtful — 
distinction of a two years’ best seller. 7 

It was not long, however, before some poets began to hanker again for form in © 
poetry. Of these the first to use western verse forms was Kuo Mei Juo. His favourite — 
was the quatrain, in which most of the poems in his The Goddess and the Vase were 
written. His range of adaptations is narrow compared with these others of the same 
school : Sze-mo Hsu, Chu Shang, Wen I-to and Wang Tu Ching. Of these the first i 
has been most lavish in experiment. Besides making Chinese sonnets, heroic couplets, — 
blank verse and quatrains, Hsu delights in inventing elaborate stanzaic forms. ‘They : 
have all borrowed metrical devices from both western and Chinese classical poetry : 
for instance, the recurrent line from the former, and the paired or antithetical lines and 
the double-words from the latter. The content of their poetry also show the influence 
of western poets, principally of the nineteenth-century poets of England and France. | 
Kuo, however, is a disciple of Goethe, whose Faust he has recently translated, 4 

This group has been dominating Chinese poetry for the last few years, and the fact 
that form in poetry is the supreme interest with them all shows that the poets up till now _ 
have been engaged only in getting their equipment together. Whether they are quite _ 
prepared to climb the new Parnassus is as yet a question : recent tendencies toward _ 
further experiment indicate they are not. Really great work seems to lie in the future, _ 
but they have given some expression to the romanticism, hope, disillusion and despair 
of their generation, and this gives us ground to expect that future to be near. 

Since the Ming dynasty China has had fiction in the modern sense of the term: © 
romances like The Romance of the Three Kingdoms and novels like The Red Chamber 
Dream have been widely read, but being written in the vernacular for the people, they 
have not been considered as serious literature until recently. Towards the end of the 
Tsing dynasty, Liang Chiao, who had undertaken the arduous work of rousing the : 
Chinese people from their mental lethargy, discovered the importance of fiction from _ 
the standpoint of social effects. He started a magazine called the New Fiction and 
himself wrote a Wellsian romance entitled The New China of the Future. The new 
fiction that he instigated took the form of several social satires of which Picture of the 
Political Milieu and Strange Things I’ve Seen for Twenty Years are the best. 

Following Liang’s lead, a number of fiction periodicals were brought out by the 
Commercial Press and the Chung Hua Publishing House under good editorship. 
Both creative work and translations in either wen-yen or in pei-hua were welcome. Of 
these none lasted more than three years except the Short Story Journal which is still 
the leading liberal magazine to-day. It was this magazine that encouraged the transla- 
tions of Lin Chin Nan, which number one hundred and fifty-six, so industrious a 
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writer did this classical scholar prove. Unfortunately he did not understand the 
Western languages in which the original works were written, and had to rely on 
collaborators who did to tell him the stories. This was not in itself a serious drawback, 
for he had an uncanny interpretative ability (it is known that he had often written 
down a scene even before his collaborator had finished relating it). The real defect was 
that he had to rely on his collaborators in the choice of works to translate so that, 
his collaborators being bad critics, most of those he translated were second-rate novels 
by Haggard or Doyle. On the other hand, the medley includes real masterpieces of 
Western literature—several works by Tolstoi, by Dumas fils, by Dickens and by Scott ; 
and one each by Ibsen, Cervantes, Defoe, Swift, Stevenson and Fielding. 
Translation plays an important part in the story of the last decade. On the one 
hand it has been the greatest medium by which China has been modernised. On the 
other, in her bewilderment at the sudden awakening into a new world, the literature 
of the West, its product, has served her as a guide. It has initiated her into the mysteries 
of the modern spirit and shown her all the psychic problems that have confronted the 
West and now confront her ; finally, it has endowed her with the technique attained 
through experience in dealing with them. Gradually the Chinese mind is adjusting 


itself to the new world-view, and is coming to the point where the experience of others 


leaves off, letting her shift hereafter for herself. 

Consequently, in a situation where the show windows of the book-sellers present 
almost more translated than original works, I must be allowed to say something more 
about translation. The pioneer work of Lin Chin Nan has already been referred to. 
Though good, it was not entirely satisfactory, for his medium, classical prose, had 
certain inherent defects : like Milton’s elephant it found it difficult to be humorous, 
and like an empress dowager, hard to express sentiment without being absurd. Though 
Lin succeeded to some extent in overcoming these difficulties there was still another 
for which classical prose had no remedy. This was that classical prose, being far 
removed from the language of the people, few read the novels written or translated in 
it. All these drawbacks disappeared with the success of the vernacular movement. 

So far translations had aimed and succeeded only in giving the bare substance of the 
novels, so that the literary flavour of the original had been neglected and lost. The 
first vernacular translations still persisted in these shortcomings, until Chou Tso Jen 
started his direct translations, which lay stress on the preservation of the original style. 
To attain this object he and his followers did not hesitate to make the Chinese language 
conform to foreign syntax ; hence they were called the Westernized Prose School. 
The most extreme example was Kuo Mei Juo’s translation of The Sorrows of Werther 


if _which read like German, but gained tremendous popularity, going through more than 
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ten editions in one year. From this time on Westernized Chinese not only appeared in 


translations, but also in original work, both prose and poetry—which shows to what 


desperate measures our writers have resorted in the effort to meet the needs of a new 


By now the number of works translated has reached three figures. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to list them here, but to mention the countries whose literature 
has been most favoured, and the authors whose works have been most translated, may 
serve to indicate in part what foreign influences have been dominating Chinese letters. 
In the first category Russia ranks first, and in the second, Turgenev and Chekhov. 
Practically all the works of these two have been translated. Others well represented 
are Tolstoi, Gorky, Andreyev, Artzibashev and Dostoievsky. The nation next to 
Russia is France, among whose writers these have appeared most in translation in this 
order : Maupassant, Anatole France, de Gourmont, Zola, Romain Rolland, Moliére 
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and Flaubert. Still next comes England. Scott and Dickens had been introduced quite 


fully by Lin Chin Nan. It is now the turn of Wilde, Galsworthy, Shaw, Hardy, Lewis _ 
Carroll, K. Mansfield, and Fielding. On the other hand English poetry has been most ~ 


translated. Besides the translations of Shelley’s Selected Poems and Love Poems and 


Dowson’s Decorations that have come out in single volumes, the better known poems — 
§. p 


of Byron, Keats, Swinburne, Browning and Mrs. Browning are either scattered among — 


the pages of various magazines, or included in the collected verse of different poets. 
Only the poets of Germany have had the like honour of being represented in book 
form—Goethe by Faust and Heine by his Book of Songs. In prose, however, Ger- 
many’s representatives take fourth place in this grouping: Goethe, Hauptmann, 
Sturm and Heine. Among the writers of other nationalities Ibsen, Hamsun, Maeter- 


link, Sienkiewicz and Upton Sinclair have each had at least three works translated. 


In the East, we need only say that the important productions of modern Japan have all 
been done into Chinese. 

The preponderance of fiction over poetry in translation may have already sug- 
gested to the reader its equal preponderance in literary production. The only way I 
have to deal with the mass of fiction produced is roughly to divide it into six groups. 
In one group come the short stories of Lu Shin, Wang Lu Yin, etc., and the novels of 
Lao Sheh, etc., which were marked at first by half-wistful, half-ironic memories of the 
immediate past and solicitude for the immediate future ; later, by disappointment and 
melancholy. Since producing two books of short stories that made him the other 
literary lion beside Hu Shih of his day, Lu Shin has given up writing fiction. A deeply 
embittered man, he has devoted himself to writing against the contemporary scene 
jeremiads in which irony has changed to satire. Most of us view this change with 
regret though admiring in him a satirical genius challenging that of Swift. Lao Sheh 
is a younger writer in whose pages there is more humour than irony, and many traces 
(among them caricature) of a Dickensian heritage. 

Another school headed by Kuo Mei Juo and Yu Ta-fu are romantic naturalists. 
The romantic elements predominate in the first, the naturalist in the second. This 
naturally led to a division into two groups—the one exemplified by Yeh Ling Fung 
and Sun Chi Chun, chiefly interested in romatic rebellion and despair, the other, 
represented by such men as Chang Chi Ping and Tang Koo, in sexual decadence and 
disillusion. ‘a 

The work of a third group, including Yeh Shiao Chun, Shin Chung Wen, Hu Yeh 
Pin and Ting Ling, seems to be centred around the isolation of human beings, and the 
desolation arising therefrom. 


A number of women novelists, chief of whom are Ping Shin, Lu Yi and Wan Chun, 


display similar characteristics and unintentionally form a fourth group. At their best 


they paint human relationships with a delicate touch, producing some exquisite 


miniatures of pathos ; at their worst they are sentimental and banal. 


Local colour is the speciality of the fifth group. The pages of Hsu Ti Shan, Chen 


Chuen Chu, Hsu Sha Chuen, etc., all delineate the outward aspects of life in various 
localities at home or abroad. 4 


The last and newest school is the Neo-realist whose aim is the creation of a “ pro- 


letarian literature.” According to their manifestos, the Bourgeois Age is past and the 
Proletarian Age at hand : therefore modern literature must go before and prepare the 


way for it. The Neo-realists are split into two groups—one bolshevist and the other 
sociological realist. The work of the first group, including Chiang Kwang Chi and 


Yang Chuen Jen, is openly propagandist, calling for blood and anger. The more recent 
writings of Kuo Mei Juo and Chang Chi Ping show their conversion to this trend. 
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_ The second group, chief of whom are Mou Tun and Hu Yun Yi, is contented with 
_ giving a view of the present revolutionary period in China from the proletariat stand- 
point. 
Not much attention has been paid to the drama until recently. Tragi-comedy has 
been successfully written and put on the stage by Tien Han, who has mastered the 
' technique of the modern theatre. The only tragedies of importance have been 
historical plays written around the fate of some beauty famous in history or in legend. 
Since belles-lettres comprise half of Chinese classical literature it is not surprising 
_ that we find a high degree of achievement in this field. The Chou brothers deserve 
first mention. The jeremiads of the elder under the pen-name of Lu Shin have 
_ already been referred to. The younger brother, Chou Tso Jen, writes essays on 
_ Western authors, prefaces, critical papers, and impressions and comments in the 
_ manner of his favourite author, Havelock Ellis. The essay in the form familiar to the 
_ West has found its chief exponent in Tze-mo Hsu. Books of travel by Suen Fu Shi, 
Cheng Chun To, Wang Shi Yung and Shu Wei Nan have found many admirers. 
_ Diaries were introduced into Chinese literature by Tien Han and Yu Ta Fu 3 autobio- 
_ graphy by Kuo Mei Juo. Prominent among books of letters are Trefoil by Kuo, Tien 
_ and Chung Pai Hua and To Youthful Readers by Ping Shin. 
: I must close this brief account with a few words about the language in which these 
_ books have been written. The modern vernacular is quite a different thing from that 
_ of the Ming and Tsing novels. It was not a perfected instrument that the new writers 
_ found ready to the hand, but a fluid thing which each had to fashion for his own 
_ purpose. Aside from the contestable value of our modern literature as literature, there 
_ remains the indisputable debt which the future must owe to the present for the heritage 
_ of a language refined and stabilized for their use. Whereas England after Chaucer had 
_ one genius great enough to mould the English language, China, having no Shakespeare 
as yet, has instead many good writers contributing to the same purpose. Chen Tu 
Shiou and Hu Shih have created a logical instrument for the expression of thought. 
Lu Shin and Chou Tso Jen have modernized the old vernacular of imaginative 
_ literature and enriched it with idiom. Such writers as Ping Shin and Tzi-mo Hsu have 
_ been able to re-adapt the classical phrases and absorb them into vernacular prose, thus 
_ adding colour and lustre. The Chou brothers, Kuo Mei Juo, Chang Chi Ping, Yu Ta 
_ Fu and others have strengthened the texture with Western syntax, some like Tzi-mo 
_ Hsu have even woven Western prose patterns into it. Unintentionally they have all 
_ combined to make the new literary language of China. Time was when a conscientious 
_ objector to the New Literature Movement could raise a doubt as to the possibility of 
_ pei-hua becoming fit for aesthetic ends. That time is past. 
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CHRONICLES | 
MOVIES AND TALKIES 


THE IMMORTAL VAGABOND. Ura. Regal. 
HELL’S ANGELS. Unirtep Artists. London Pavilion. 
THE BIG TRAIL. Fox. Piccadilly Theatre. i 


THE MAN FROM CHICAGO. BritTisH INTERNATIONAL PICTURES. Prince Edward 
Theatre. 
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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. Ura. Alhambra. i 
THE BOTTOM OF THE WORLD. Sueprito. Astoria (press show). 


EFORE the talkies, London had almost the worst films of any capital in Europe ; 

one had to go to Berlin for the new ones and to Paris for the revivals. But during 
the last two years, London has had such best of the talkies as there are and going 
abroad for films has become a form of snobbishness which defeats its own ends. As I — 
write, ten days before Christmas, I find that The Blue Angel and Sous Les Toits de 
Paris are showing simultaneously. ‘That is encouraging. We are grateful to Wardour 
for renting two at least of the year’s best talkies. But it is a little depressing, neverthe- 
less, to find that they are the best. 

Since January there have been Love Parade, The Virginian, All Quiet, Hallelujah, 
Anna Christie, King of Jazz, Roadhouse Nights and Forward March. By themselves, they 
were excellent ; but they mark no kind of upward curve. They are all as good as each 
other. As long as one saw one of them, it would not really matter which one saw or which 
one missed ; one would be seeing the best the screen offers, and that best is a matter of © 
mechanics, which gives us outdoor talkies, new forms for musical and war talkies 
colour lighting in colour films and new timbre in women’s voices . . . all improve- 
ments, but all only improvements in the way of doing things. The things actually done 
remain much the same, and the potential content of the screen is ignored as much as 
ever. The type of story and psychology that pay has apparently been decided on ; the 
mechanical side progresses, because that is the only way to draw people in, by freshen- 
ing up the old stuff. Because The Blue Angel was good, it was called very good. It was 
certainly well done, and it was done in a new way. We were all surprised at seeing how 
much “‘ Life-sensation ” it gave, and we did not realise that it has no more to it than 
the play, Wonder Bar. Dramatic critics are nowadays film critics as well, and so they 
acclaimed The Blue Angel and found Wonder Bar dull, and that was very odd, for in 
any case all there was was production. Similarly, René Clair’s film was hailed as a 
work of art when it is only a tour de force, an audible Seventh Heaven no nearer to 
reality or real artifice than is Maurice Chevalier to his screen self. 

However, all these films gave us a sense of the wonder of life, a conviction that 
whatever happens we are at home in life and would not be without it for worlds 
These films stood out from the majority, but they do not stand out from each othiee, 
they are simply too many, all doing the same thing too well. One orange pip may 
remind us of the orange ; we can see it as containing the germ of all oranges. But 
repeated pips, a pile of pips, give us no sense of orange, no sense of pile, but simply and 
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shamefully the pip. And so with human life, which is so small a part of life, that when 
a small part of that smallness is repeated, as in nine out of every ten films, it begins to 
lose its attraction. A semi-scientific film comes as a change, and so The Mystery of Life 
has run for four weeks at the Alhambra and broken all records. A film full of the sense 
of country, of enjoyment of earth and living (as opposed to lives) seems charming and 
delightful, though, as in the case of The Immortal Vagabond, from Germany, it has a 
thin story. But these films are exceptions and looking back on the one hundred and 
eighty talkies I elected to see this year, most of them seem 0 alike and spiritually vapid 
that I cannot remember why I chose to see them rather than the other two hundred that 
I did not see. 

I saw Hell’s Angels, which gives one the sensation of knowing what the earth’s 
atmosphere is like. It did not mean to do that. It set out, more modestly, to be the 
greatest screen play of all time. But that is what the flying scenes did. They took us 
up into the clouds and through them and over the clouds. We saw the earth miles 
below us, and then, rising, we saw the clouds miles below us, with the earth forgotten, 
and the clouds firm and feathery, like snowy fir-trees. In and out over fifty planes 
circled and dived and fought. They went down in flames, while the screen enlarged, 
and spun with tails of smoke through the clouds. I have never seen anything more 
beautiful or exciting on the screen and I have never seen anything like the scenes above 
our earth, which the pilots seem so at home in. But this should have been a pilot’s 
film. Any other country but America would have made it a serious film to the honour 
of pilots, an epic, on the lines of Turk-Sib, of the men who go up in contraptions of silk 
and metal and gas. Flight would have been expressed in film ; it has only been re- 
corded ; and film, one of the mediums of our time, would have dealt with one of the 
problems of our time . . . which is, so Herr Kronfeldt, the champion glider, told me, 
how right are we in developing flying on the lines of taking as much horse-power, as 
opposed to wing-power, into the air as possible ? Hell’s Angels, made with a million- 
aire’s money, does none of these things. It contains some fine flying scenes linked to 
some of the most childish, would-be dashing, ape-brow characters that have ever been 
visualised by Hollywood. The heroism is false, the psychology wrong. ‘The people are 
uninteresting ; but they go up in the air and do the most beautiful things, and we are 
offered that to think over . . . the conclusion is too cynical to accept. 

The people in The Dawn Patrol were nearer recognisable beings, and the film, apart 
_ from a better plot, was not marred by the spectacle of a number of men falling to earth 
_ in a flaming airship. The Zeppelin on fire in Hell’s Angels is wonderfully done . . . 
as sheer sensationalism. It is never suggested that such a thing must never happen 
again. It simply comes down because that will give us a thrill ; but I do not think that 
_ after recent disasters, it is so easy to be thrilled, and no more, as a Zeppelin falls and 
- flames rise and men in it are quite satisfactorily burnt. Even without recent events, I 
_ do not think we need burning airships for entertainment ; it is too gladiatorial. We 
have also our own memories of the crew shot down over Potter’s Bar, and there are 
_ plenty of young men who, as boys, were given souvenir pieces of Zeppelin girder, sold 

for charity, as Christmas presents . . . to find the millionaire-maker of this film still 
in the state of mind which made such behaviour possible does not induce thrills, but 
_ pity for his insensibility. 

- America does better when she takes her own history and makes a pioneering film, 
as in The Big Trail. This is not a good picture, because it is made by Raoul Walsh, 
_ who has a great gift for coarsening and a very inappropriate sense of schoolboy fun. 
But looking at this film and forgetting the treatment and the very cavalier way in 
_ which it has been assembled, it is possible to see the significance of the material. Here 
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are ‘“‘ the fertile valleys of the North West of the American continent,” and here are | 
the people, men, women and children, setting out to colonise them (not very con-_ 
vincingly, because they are not such good actors as the Paramount troupe). But they” 
encounter blizzards and cattle stampedes ; they cross unknown country and ford un-_ 
bridged rivers in their wagons, which they make fortresses against Indians. Here is the 
material with which American producers every now and again make films, and it is the : 
history of their country. This endeavour is presented in terms of American history. I 
do not mind. The earth is larger than England and as friendly. But it seems absurd of © 
us to neglect, for instance, Africa, and the tales of the treks, the stories of settlers, sO 
that when a great gala is given to impress Dominion premiers with the British film 
industry, all that can be shown are an Aldwych farce and an Ian Hay comedy about the 
navy. The Aldwych farce, Plunder, was filmed in stage terms and like The Middle 
Watch, skirted round bigamy, which was so odd to meet twice in one evening of films. © 
Both films were badly photographed, though I am told that the projection at the New 
Victoria made them seem worse than they are. At the end of this evening designed to 
counteract trade depression, the Prime Minister rose and said he had never seen suc 
good films in his life, or words to that effect. It seems so very peculiar. . . . ‘ag 
I liked The Man From Chicago, though it is British only in trade-mark, the spirit _ 
being almost wholly American. But it has a slickness and toughness rare in British _ 
films ; it is unvarnished, and it breaks new ground, in that it deals with car-bandits 
and a shady garage on aroad from London. It uses a side of life that has been neglected _ 
and which is thoroughly English. The casting is one of the best justifications of 
Elstree’s policy of collecting actors from stage and music-hall and not being tied down 
to the kind of parts they usually play. The only trouble with The Man From Chicago is 
that, being so would-be American, its ambling tempo gives the game away—and 
Hollywood would never have a scenario that was so complex. 
Long ago Germany made a film called Cosmos. It was the story of man’s develop- 
ment and so dealt inevitably with sex. So inevitably it was banned over here. Now 
it has been passed, which means the sex has been almost deleted, and, with a com- 
mentary by Vernon Clancey, has broken records at the Alhambra under the name of 
The Mystery of Life. It has obviously been tampered with ; the pictures that are left 
obviously do not express the theme—but they are very interesting pictures. There 
are X-Ray photographs of a worm’s heart beating and the development of man is 
traced straightforwardly. It should be seen by everyone and it is safe to say that it is 
bound to be the most interesting film in any town where it is shown. Since the attempt 
is to be respected more than the achievement, it must be remembered that what is seen 
is not the film as it was originally made. Nor, I suspect, is The Bottom of the World, by 
which name Ideal Films put out the German Antarctic picture, Roah ! Roah ! for it is 
so short and when a firm adds to a German film without a word of explanation a 
commentary by an American explorer, I suspect anything. Albert Benitz is given no 
credit, though his camerawork is most important, for this is not an ordinary Antarctic 
film, but a series of studies of the animals on the island of South Georgia. We see 
penguins being brought up, an albatross being hatched, male sea-elephants fighting, 
and that most wonderful of polar sea-animals, the sea-leopard. And all these are left to 
themselves. We only become aware of man when someone rescues a baby sea-elephant 
which has sunk through the snow melted by the heat of its body, and this is forgotten, 
because the baby at once stands on its head out of joy at its rescue ! 
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POE TERY: 


WHIMS AND MOODS. By Tuomas TuorneLy. Cambridge University Press. 55. 


Ree supremacy of Cambridge in fostering and encouraging (and in not sending 

down) major poets is recognised in most places ; but that her minor poets com- 
pose the best team in English literature cannot be denied. Parallel with her mathe- 
matical tradition there runs a tradition for verse of the polite mathematical kind in 
which the smaller themes are accepted with scientific equanimity, resolved like 
equations and brought to a solution in wit or humour. Against Oxford’s Lewis Carroll 

_ anda mere handful of barbarian poets de société she can show an unbroken line running 

_ (to take names at random) through Prior, Praed Calverley, J. K. Stephen and Sir 
Owen Seaman. Mr. Thomas Thornely who continued the tradition worthily in 
Fen and Feil, eleven years ago, now, with Whims and Moods, upholds it firmly in this 
later world where even the minor poets, even when they are good, shake in prosody or 
play to the gallery. His verses have, in a dry age, a flavour, an aroma, a bouquet, which 
do much to compensate, as verses should, at Cambridge, for those vintages of port 
which the world has consumed and forgotten. 

Like a true minor poet, holding his minority as a banner, he will not risk his accurate 
language for the chance of possibly outstanding wit or wisdom. He takes all knowledge 
for his poetical province, and ranges from boot-laces to boy-scouts, from Plato to 
Freud, with gentle topicality ; but he selects a single idea, makes his quiet point and 
leaves the reader to indulge, if he will or is able, in larger vistas or funnier conclusions. 

_ He is, in fact, modest, but he is modest in the great tradition : 
When old Menoetes floundered in the sea, 
To the great joy of all his company, 
‘No Teucrian louder laughed than some may laugh at me. 


In age-worn barge, long blistering on the shore 
Of a smooth haven, putting forth once more, 
With new-caulked seams, patched sail, and renovated oar... . 


Apologetic verses of this quality could hardly cheat the most unsuspecting reader. 
His best poems all take the true mathematical form, applying the general to the 
_ particular : or a general supposition is refined in a particular allegory. One example 
_ (chosen because it comes first in the book) may serve for twenty delightful proofs : 


a If, on the top of his Tartarean hill, 

The torturing stone of Sisyphus were still ; 

If the Tantalean wave should woo the lip ; 
Ixion’s wheel rest like becalmed ship : 

Would the freed sufferers long that ease enjoy, 
Or cast regretful glances on their late employ ? 
I know them all, for here they all repair, 

To physic opulence with healing air. 

Sir Tantalus is sinking to his grave, 

Killed by the fond compliance of his wave ; 
Ixion, wiser, still can pleasure feel, 

Lending his aid to turn another’s wheel, 
While Sisyphus (of Sisyphus and Co.) 

Hopes soon to start his stone from its old place below. 
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FICTION 


JIM REDLAKE. By Francis Brett-Younc. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
LACEBURY MANOR. By Rosert GaTHoRNE-Harpy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

A WOMAN WITH WHITE EYES. By Mary Borpen. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
PHILIPPA. By ANNE Douctas Sepcwick. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

THE YEARS THAT CROWN. By Gwen Cigar. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


ONG novels are receiving a welcome in these days that they lacked a few years 

back, and in his Fim Redlake Mr. Brett-Young has written a long, long novel that, 
it is to be hoped, will not frighten the bold. The changing circumstances of Jim’s life 
are dealt with so fully that Jim himself becomes almost the background for the scenes 
which are enacted on his account. The life of his mother with her humbug of a 
literary husband ; her flight from him ; the placing of Jim with his grandparents ; 
their characters ; the hunting “‘ county ”’ people ; the village worthies ; Jim’s friends, 
at school and in his medical student days ; his life on an African farm ; the War ; 
soldiering in German East Africa ; Africa itself : all are pictures which are generously 
unfolded (like the most perfectly constructed, smooth-running film one can imagine) 
through the medium of their connection with Jim Redlake’s life. And Jim is the 
harmless, necessary explorer, diver, hunter, adventurer—whatever the picture may 
demand—who by his journeys through the snows, the deep sea, the jungle, the 
mountains, enables us to get a close up view of what the things are like that he sees on 
his expeditions. These things are the film, and not the individual who moves through 
them. So in Mr. Brett-Young’s book everything is the point but the central character. 
He is, perhaps, the most colourless person about whom 787 pages where ever written. 
But how full of colour the pages ! How well described the varying scenes ! It is a 
film well worth the seeing. Nothing is shown that is not quick with interest and 
realism. Every scene comes bright and convincing to the eye ; every outside character 
is astudy. Jim, harmless, decent, innocent, simple, is a sort of Mr. Everyman wander- 
ing through it, an embodiment of every preparatory schoolmaster’s ideal ; the living 
epitome of no one. But read what happened to him at his grandfather’s, in London, in 
Africa, at the War. Here is an epitome of life, vividly told, beautifully written, 
interesting from start to finish. This is the way the news of the outbreak of War comes 
to Jim : he and his friend are standing at the summit of the hill on the mountain farm 
of Sterkstroom as they hear a distant sound of drums : 


“cc 


cunt those drums are war-drums. There’s war somewhere. A war that concerns 
them.” 

Thus, outpacing in swiftness the white man’s magic of charged wires or waves vibrating 
through the ether, wandering through God knows what forests of Congo or swamps of 
Nile, the news of Europe’s suicide set drums throbbing in that Kaffir kraal at the foot of 
Drakensberg. But three more days passed before they heard it at Sterkstroom. 


And this is the description of an infinitely small episode of that war as seen in East 
Africa : 
They moved warily in open order. One mile and a half. By the flash of guns over night 
Furnival had calculated that the point where they bivouacked could not be more than two 
miles from the enemy. Was it possible that they were going to find his trenches again 
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abandoned ? It seemed incredible that mutilation and death should lie crouched, like a 
wild beast waiting to spring, beneath so rich and drowsy a quietude. The wind of dawn 
dropped. All the green things seemed to be listening. Only the doves kept up their gentle, 
amorous complaint, the butterflies their heavy fluttering. Now the grasses grew higher— 
high enough for a man to take shelter. Like a low bank of golden mist they stretched 
before them, above which the sparse branches of twisted thorn-trees emerged. A flight of 
small birds, like linnets flocking in an English November, swept across their vision with a 
sigh of fluttered wings. Then, over the whole front of their advance, the tall grass crackled 
into flames. 
“We've bumped them all right ! ” shouted Furnival. 


In Lacebury Manor Mr. Gathorne-Hardy makes a successful picture of the society 
he set out to represent—the restricted lives of young females in the middle of the last 
century—but he gets his story moving awkwardly and divides it crudely into two 
distinct parts. A little more thought on the art of story making would have helped him 
to improve this entertaining novel immensely. He certainly has the gift of observation ; 
his understanding of his young women is quite remarkably noticeable ; especially as, 
as a young man of the present day, he can have had few chances to study the types he 
is creating. This makes his book an interesting event ; indeed it is something of a tour 
de force : and there is no doubt about the cleverness and ease with which this young 


writer manages to say what he wants to say in a sentence or two, and express himself 
_ in language that is economical and good. The fault of his work lies in his construction ; 


and this is a fault that should be fairly easy to remedy with practice by so talented a 
mind. To illustrate the author’s gift of easy style I will quote a paragraph about Jane, 


- the elder sister and, in fact, the heroine of the book: 


George’s suddenly displayed interest in her, after seeming, as had all other young men, 
to prefer Eliza, had the effect on her that the sudden creation of a moon would have on the 
ocean of an unaccompanied planet. The thin-spread monotonous waste of her kind, 
watery emotion began slowly, almost imperceptibly in the beginning, but with many a 
swirl and ripple, to hump itself towards the attracting satellite. 


And again, when Jane’s affairs had advanced a stage further : 


Jane had come to consider that to dance twice with the same man was to be conspicuous, 
and to dance three times with him was positively abandoned. But love had shaken the 
foundations of her morality, as is so often the case with girls, and standing before George, 
she could not refuse him anything. 


3 I should like to have quoted, also, the description of the ice-berg on to which George’s 
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3 ship floated to destruction, but space forbids. 


Miss Mary Borden’s novel would have been a success, or a greater success, if she 
had stuck to her avowed intention and written as if she wrote from memory only— 
recreating nothing that one could not remember in detail, avoiding conversations, 
exactitudes, conscious story-telling altogether and continued in the allusive style in 
which she began. Then the vague figures of the Abbé, ‘Tawaska the philosopher, 


_ Marcella and David would not have lost point beside the clearly defined pictures of 


Maggie, Buck and Sonia. Also the latter personages might have gained some of the 
dignity that distinguishes the others by having their edges a little bit blurred too. As 


it is, they appear—when defined and explained—to be so incorrigibly worthless that 
one thirstily pursues the phantoms in the hope that they will prove to be more delec- 
table than the solid ones. But the solid are so insistent in their appearances on the 


~ scene that the phantoms fade away and become nothing. Yet all the really alive and 
4 holding passages in the book (and there are many) are written in reference to these 
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queer ghosts of memory and none at all about the exactly described events. If all the 


latter were to be cutout, and the rest remain, a very interesting book would beleft—- 


reminding one of Mrs. Dalloway, or To The Lighthouse in form and suggestiveness. 


Miss Sedgwick’s novel is called after Philippa, who is the daughter of Beth and | 


Aldous Wyntringham, and the story is about her parents’ division and her unhappy 
position in being unable to divide herself between them. But a better title for the book 
would have been to call it after Beth ; for it is she who is the real crux of the situation, 
a~d her character makes the real problem. If Aldous’s wife had been a bit less fine 
there would have been no problem. Let Philippa scatter her epigrams and sparkle as — 
she may, and Aldous writhe and squirm in the throes of his double affections as he 
may, Beth, the deserted wife, remains the pivot on which everything turns. To bring 
this out would have been a fine achievement at any time. The single-hearted, un- 
complicated, uncomplaining wife is not a popular conception. Who cares about 
Octavia when Cleopatra is on the stage ? But it is all the more remarkable when it is 
apparent that the author had not deliberately intended to make this suffering character 
the point of focus. Yet in spite of this, and in spite of Beth’s Octavia-like disadvan- 
tages and of Cosima Brandon’s Cleopatra-like advantages, Beth gains dignity on dig- 
nity throughout each stage of the story, and Aldous, Cosima and Philippa appear more 
and more small in the light of her effulgence. That Aldous comes back to Beth in the 
end seems scarcely a happy ending as far as the reader is concerned, so far beneath her 
is he. But Philippa has some glimmerings of intellectual honesty and may be all right 
when she shakes off the miasma of her father. Unfortunately, the young American 
who claims her is not clearly enough defined to make us certain of her ultimate 
salvation. I think, however, that this novel is one to be recommended for reading. It 
expresses the modern attitude, the fairness, the detachment, the passionate desire to 
give every one fair play (on however foul a stage), the refusal of one generation to live 
by the fixed standards of another. 

The Years that Crown, by Miss Gwen Clear, is an earnest, sincere piece of work ; 
and as a first novel is a very interesting appearance, but it suffers from the impatience 
of the tyro. In effect Miss Clear has put her book all down there in pieces—like a cut- 
out garment—and has hardly even bothered to baste them, let alone stitch them. © 
Each paragraph (or piece) lies there, separated by rows of dots, like the unjoined 
together portions that are to make the finished frock . . . the reader has to do the 
mental trick of plying the necessary, humble needle. A few sentences here, a little 
linking up there, a remark or two elsewhere, and Miss Clear, who is a fluent and 
capable writer, could have performed the task herself. The story is a simple and 
refreshing one. Miss Clear follows the fortunes of a woman with two daughters, who 
is obliged to set up a poor-class refreshment shop near the Tower of London to keep 
herself and her family. The mother and daughters are well contrasted, their characters 
sweet and natural, and the final life of the daughters, left to join forces with their 
brother, is a natural conclusion to the early setting of their lives. This bald account 
of the story is not a fair indication of the charm that lies in it, and the book must be 
read to be appreciated. Miss Clear should do another one day that will be worth © 
looking for. Her writing is even and serene in tone, and a pleasure to read. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


COLERIDGE: THE SUBLIME SOMNAMBULIST. By JEAN CHARPENTIER. 
Translated by M. V. Nucent. Constable. 1 5s. 


ELIZABETH GASKELL. By Geratp pe Wir Sanpers, Ph.D., with a biblio- 
Bret, a CiarkK S. Nortuup, Ph.D. Yale University Press and Humphrey 
ilford. 16s. 


CHAUCER ESSAYS AND STUDIES: A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS 
oe FARRAR EMERSON. Western Reserve University Press, Cleve- 
and, Ohio. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL: INTELLECTUAL REALISM 
FROM RICHARDSON TO STERNE. By Ernest A. Baker, D.Lit., M.A. 
Witherby. 16s. 


HENRY JAMES’S CRITICISM. By Morris Roserts. Harvard University Press 
and Humphrey Milford. 13s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND LITERATURE. By G. D. H. Cote. The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH VERSE SATIRE. By Humpert Wo tre. The Hogarth 
Press. 35. 6d. 


HE good ship Biography appears, at last, to have found its true course. It has 
passed securely the Scylla of John Morley upon the one hand and, on the other, 
tthe Charybdis of Lytton Strachey. The most modern biography—of which Lord 
David Cecil’s The Stricken Deer was a notable model—most certainly cannot be 
accused of that Victorian conscientiousness which considered that every word, speech, 


or letter of its subject was worthy of record. Nor, again, does it fall into the opposite 


vice. A merely cynical smartness is to-day as demodé as the old-fashioned hagiography, 


and it is increasingly rare to see justice and sound sense subordinated to fine writing 
_ andepigrams. Any biography which makes an attempt at artistic unity must, of course, 
have its faults. It is almost impossible for its writer to avoid stressing one particular 
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aspect of character, and this often results in a one-sided picture of the hero being 
given. In M. Charpentier’s book on Coleridge, for example, the poet is regarded as the 
Sublime Somnambulist, and the solid and practical good-sense of the Church and State 


and the Table Talk are largely ignored. The author sees in Coleridge a man closely 
resembling the Rousseau of Jacques Maritain’s. Three Reformers, an unpractical 


_ dreamer in whom the faculty of imperium, or directive control, was so weak as to de- 
_ prive his life of any stability. The poet’s very intellectual range was so great that his 
_ judgment was disturbed and his decision paralyzed. He was so eclectic, so enthus- 
-iastically an hero-worshipper, that he never succeeded in mastering completely the 
_ philosophical scheme of any one writer. He was always, according to his latest bio- 


- grapher, dissipating his energies. His mind never worked logically, and he was only 
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_ original when, under the visiting of inspiration, he rose above reason. His thoughts 


were always being scattered broadcast, rather than collected and synthesised. This, 


which was his weakness as a political thinker, proved his strength as a poet: 


His mind was on terms of hail-fellow-well-met equality with all other minds, in a way 
that no intellect of like quality has ever been before or since. When he withdrew into him- 
self, it was but to come up like a diver, with his hands full of treasures from the depths to 
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which he had plunged. Methodical or carefully calculating individuals, who deduce ideas _ 

rigidly from premises or act according to fixed plans, build up a wall between themselves _ 

and all other men. Not so dreamers such as Coleridge. They do not collect and concen- q . 

trate their thoughts, they scatter them rather. Nor do they, at any rate, ever do anything 

which tends to break off communications between themselves and their fellow men. All 

unwittingly they are borne along upon some current, and when they find themselves far — 

off from shore, they are filled with dismay, and seek to make excuse for their absence of ' 

mind. 
The fruit of the poet’s eclecticism may be seen in the immense intellectual wealth of 
his poetry, wealth a small portion of whose origins has been discussed in Prof. — 
Livingstone Lowes’ Road to Xanadu. Coleridge had accumulated very nearly as great ; 
a store of miscellaneous learning as Rabelais, and it was part of his genius that great — 
chunks of this treasure turned up haphazard here and there in his writings. It is — 
doing him an injustice to describe him as a somnambulist ; he was rather a man of 
expansive mind and extraordinary intuition. He was one of the first to realize the — 
dangers of materialism, both in thought and in politics, and to see in a revival of the 
Church and of religious life a counterblast to those dangers. He anticipated, at a time 
when the Anglican Establishment was regarded as the slave of the State, the revolt— 
and almost successful revolt—of the Oxford Movement against what has been called 
the “‘ Victorian Compromise.” 

Mrs. Gaskell was also in revolt against the consequences of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Her Mary Barton, appearing two years after Disraeli’s Sybil, was an equally 
notable attempt to describe the current distress through the medium of fiction. She 
was one of the first to turn the new realism in literature to the service of social and 
industrial welfare. She stands at the head of that long, and rather forbidding, line of 
women who have written “‘ books with a purpose’, and, though she is, perhaps, better : 
known to-day for Cranford and for her Life of Charlotte Bronté, it was her delineation 
of the sorrows of the working classes which caused, in her own day, both her popularity 
and the abuse which was levelled at her. Any good biography of her is, therefore, as 
important to the economic historian as to the student of fiction, and it is surprising that 
it has been left to our own time, and to an American professor, to make the attempt. 
Not that Dr. Sanders has quite succeeded ; his is a book which will appeal chiefly to 
students. Though it is a most careful and competent piece of work, it is written in that — 
curiously unattractive style which appears to be the peculiar perquisite of Doctors of 
Philosophy. He gives a bare narrative of facts, with a judicious summing-up of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s merits and influence. In all there are one hundred and forty-four pages of 
life and comment to one hundred of bibliography. It is a mine which future bio- 
graphers of the type of M. Charpentier will work with profit. Nearly all their work will 
have been done for them, and they will merely have the pleasant task of interpreting 
it in good English or French. Not only is every edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s work listed 
in these one hundred pages, but also every mention of her, even in children’s 
journals, as the Girls’ Own Paper, and many of the reviews, not merely of her own — 
books, but of those containing essays upon her, such as Sir A. Quiller Couch’s Charles — 
Dickens and Other Victorians. 

Even harder spade-work fell to the lot of Dr. Oliver Emerson, whose Chaucer 
Essays will be bought by every good librarian, as well as all Chaucer students. The 
expenses of production have been met by colleagues, students, and other friends of the 
author, and not only the Chaucerian scholar but any man interested in the history of — 
the Middle Ages will be grateful to them. A few of the notes upon individual lines are 
of no more than technical interest, but little"windows are opened upon fourteenth- 
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century England by Dr. Emerson’s discussion of Chaucer’s military service and of 
Chaucer and hunting. I myself have also been convinced by him—despite Professor 
Davis and others—that English, as opposed to French, was far more widely spoken in 
Chaucer’s England than is generally thought. Dr. Emerson’s controversial ability, 
like that of most professional students, is marred by an unfortunate style. 
Another volume which will find its way to the shelves of most libraries is Dr. Ernest 
A. Baker’s History of the English Novel. It has now reached its fourth volume and, at 
its present rate, bids fair to run to another seven or eight. As a text-book for those 
reading in the English Literature schools at Oxford and Cambridge it is invaluable. 
_Dr. Baker’s method is to outline the plots of a large number of novels, to discuss their 
characters, and to estimate their respective merits and influence. It is hard for work of 
this kind to possess very great interest. It has neither the individual unity of a 
: biography or of a critical study, nor the controversial or informative value of a work of 
pure scholarship. It will, by giving a summary of the work of Sterne, Richardson, 
Fielding, and Smollett, prevent a large number of persons with lazy minds from ever 
opening these authors, and it will not, by means of obiter dicta upon the practice of 
literature, in any way stimulate creative work in its readers. Any account of the 
English novel should be short and personal, like Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s, whereas an 
history of criticism can, for obvious reasons, be both detailed and of interest to the 
creative writer. The critical opinions of almost any great author are valuable, and it is 
impossible for the general reader to hunt for them through innumerable volumes of 
essays. Mr. Morris Roberts’ book upon Henry James is, therefore, particularly wel- 
come. Very few of us have time to read James’s reviews, and not many more of us to 
examine carefully the prefaces to his novels. In the one hundred and twenty pages of 
Mr. Roberts’ book we find Henry James’s critical opinions summarised and discussed. 
Those opinions are, as might be expected, extremely objective. James was very little 
‘interested in general ideas and judged each work before him on its individual merits. 
He held that to quarrel with the artist for his choice of subject was the stultification of 
art, and that we must apply our criticism only to what he makes of that subject. 
_ Such a critical theory obviously runs the risk of sacrificing content to form, and it is 
the inter-relation of these which, according to Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in his Politics and 
Literature, is the sign of great writing. The good political pamphlet—sometimes, like 
-Cobbett’s, dotted down without a thought of the style—achieves the highest rank in 
literature often because of its very unconsciousness of form and its problems. The best 
of Byron’s work is his political satire which, though extremely formal in manner, is 
the outcome of indignation rather than art. The pity of it is that very few people will 
read political writing or satire, as they know little of the objects at which it is aimed, 
especially when those objects have passed into the lumber of history, It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that Mr. Cole’s and Mr: Humbert Wolfe’s volumes on politics and on 
satire respectively will make it possible for modern readers to appreciate such excellent 
authors as Hobbes and Dryden and Butler. Mr. Wolfe’s little book is also brilliantly— 
rather too brilliantly—written, and Mr. Cole’s, though duller, is interesting as, I 
believe, the first discussion of its subject in English. In attempting to avoid the 
superficial he has not, however, dealt with a sufficient number of authors, and he 
has been compelled to bring his survey to a close with the beginning of the nineteenth- 
century. The editors of the Hogarth Lectures, of which these volumes form part, 
would be performing an even more valuable service if they would allow their authors 


those, for example, in the Home University Library. 
:, earn : RICHARD F. RUSSELL 
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THE DIARIES OF JOHN BRIGHT. With a foreword by PuILip BRIGHT. Cassell. 
riety 
THE VERNEY LETTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited by — 

MarGarET, Lapy VERNEY. 2 volumes. Benn. 42s. 


SOME LETTERS FROM ABROAD OF JAMES ELROY FLECKER. With a few 
reminiscences by HELLE FLECKER, and an introduction by J. C. SQuIRE. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 


BRAN MASH. By Captatn Victor Hucues-Hatiett. Hutchinson. 21 . 


Sl bce great John Bright disliked the idea of anyone writing his biography. When 
Humphry Ward called on him, sent by Messrs. Cassell & Co., to discuss the 
project of a “‘ life” in several volumes, he seems to have found some difficulty in 
treating his visitor with his customary politeness. ‘‘ The proposition is not pleasant to _ 
me,” he wrote in his diary, ‘‘ for it involves trouble and lays me open to a charge or — 
suspicion of vanity.” That is absurd, of course. Whatever we may think of John 
Bright—and the honest truth is that he is thought a good deal less of now than in his — 
lifetime—no one would call him vain. He had, in a pre-eminent degree, that charac- — 
teristically Victorian gift of combining personal humility with a positively terrifying — 
pomposity. But his humility was perfectly genuine, though proclaimed in a manner 
which it would be absurd to call modest. It was, in fact, a “‘ proud humility.”” Nowa- 
days we might call it a pose ; but a pose, after all, is usually only a dramatised version 
of a real feeling. It filled Bright with shame to think of his biography. Quite genuinely 
he failed to understand why anyone should want “‘ to commemorate the ordinary 
labours of ordinary lives.’ For his part he was altogether ‘‘ against biographies and © 
portraits and statues.” 
In regard to the last of these he may well have felt strongly, even bitterly ; for the 
frock coats and baggy trousers of his period were something that defeated (and stilt — 
defeats) the sculptor’s art, and there was already in existence a statue of Bright, made 
in his lifetime, to serve as a warning. But in regard to the painted portraits, of which 
there were many, he had less cause for complaint, as is apparent when we compare 
them with the interesting photographs with which this volume of his diaries is adorned. 
Between photographer and artist there is striking agreement. And as to biographies 
Bright was, of course, particularly fortunate in his first historian. The well-known 
“life” by G. M. Trevelyan is generally looked upon as a model of its kind. Indeed, 
upon its appearance in 1914, it seemed to leave little more to be said. Yet the editor of 
this present volume—apparently Mr. R. A. J. Walling, who signs a brief editorial 
foreword, though he modestly suppresses his name elsewhere—has more than 
justified his venture. The diaries were quoted freely in the “ life” ; but they have 
never been published in extenso before ; and there is some human quality about a _ 
diary, some feeling of being in personal touch with the writer, of getting an intimate— 
if not always quite adequate—view of him, which the most brilliant “‘ life ” can never 
possess. . 
This is especially true of public men and, most of all, perhaps, of Victorian public 
men. ‘They must consider so carefully every published word or deed that the thing 
becomes a habit with them, and if ever they express themselves frankly it is most likely 
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to be in some hurriedly-written entry in a private diary. For that reason alone this 
diary of Bright’s deserved something more than to be used as a kind of mortar to hold 
together the bricks of Trevelyan’s stately building. This, we feel, is the real Bright— 
Bright with the mask off : or, rather, every mask except one, for there is always that 
most important mask of all which the public man uses to conceal himself from himself. 
But here, at any rate, is Bright as he believed and hoped himself to be. His weaknesses. 

stand out prominently, almost unfairly accentuated by himself. It is perhaps a little 
unkind to emphasize them here ; but they are so full of unconscious humour and of 

that strange sentimental, overfed, middle-class ideology of the time, that the tempta- 

tion to quote is irresistible. Thus : 

| March 19, 1884: Dined with Chamberlain. Sorry to meet there Lord Wolseley. I 

_ abhor the profession of the soldier. 

3 August 5, 1887: Had to propose toast of the Queen—dislike toasts as encouraging 

drinking, but I recommend water instead of wine. 


No doubt he knew all about water, but his views on the subject of wine would not be of 
much consequence. Court dress, which American diplomatists were at that time 
making themselves conspicuous by refusing to wear, he describes as “‘ dress fit only for 
a buffoon.” And with equal vigour he castigates the Turkish rule in Europe and Asia 
Minor as a “ filthy despotism,” and supports the ‘‘ bag and baggage ” policy on the 
ground that in Turkey the common people are half-starved, badly clothed and under- 
fed ; without remembering that he himself has always described the condition of the 
English lower classes in the same terms. Few workmen have ever been more disgrace- 
fully underpaid by their employers (the class from which Bright himself sprang) than 
the English workmen of the “‘ hungry forties.” 
And as a final and most revealing confession of faith—as touching on a subject 
going deeper into human nature than any yet mentioned—let us take this typical 
English Puritan’s statement of the effect produced upon his mind by a three hours” 
visit to the Vatican collection of ancient statuary : 


As an effort of artistic skill, exhibiting a knowledge of anatomy, and a scientific acquain- 
tance with form, a nude statue may have much in it worthy of admiration, and it may 
excite wonder at the skill of the artist ; but it cannot, to me at least, communicate the: 
pleasure which, judging from what is written on the subject, others seem to partake of so 
largely. 


_ That is Bright at his worst. You find him at his best in his earnest appeals for an early 
peace to terminate the Crimean War, and especially in his famous speech in the 
Commons, in which, after referring to the growing list of casualties, he said : “‘ The 
Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land; you may almost hear the 
eating of his wings.” The English people will forgive anything for that. Bright is 
remembered to-day, not for any of his arguments about Free Trade and Parliamentary 
reform, but for just such passages as that. Indeed it is now almost true of him, as one 
of his contemporaries said of the silver-tongued Lord Ravensworth : “ ‘That man is. 
avery good speaker if you don’t listen to what he says.” 

Mr. Walling would not agree with all this. He has filled in the spaces between his, 
yuotations from the diaries with lively summaries of current events, so clear and 
vigorous, so frankly and refreshingly partisan, so determined that the Tory dogs shall 
‘not have the best of it, so provocative and entertaining, that more than once (though 
a am no Liberal) I was sorry to find myself back again in that placid, broad-minded 
diary. In fact this was just the kind of editing that the diary wanted, A dash of pepper 
nere and there! It is a fine piece of work. And, for my own part, I will frankly 
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confess that I seem to have got much nearer to Bright in this volume than I ever did 
in the famous “‘ life.” es. | 
These two new volumes of Verney Letters, covering the reigns of William III, 
Anne and George I, make a pleasant sequel to the Verney Papers, first published more __ 
than forty years ago. Margaret, Lady Verney, who edits them, assisted in the prepara-~ 
tion of the earlier work and again shows her remarkable knowledge of the family — 
history. Her editorial notes are informative without being distracting ; and if she takes — 
a rather one-sided view of the politics of the time, praising that unattractive monarch, 
William III, with an enthusiasm seldom heard to-day, why, it only shows the strength 
of the Verney tradition and explains why she is such a sympathetic editor |! These two — 
volumes must be read at leisure, dipped into casually on wet afternoons. Their proper — 
place, perhaps, is by the bedside, for they can be opened with the certainty of finding © 
something delightful and can always be put down again without any sense of frustra- 
tion. Here is a piece of gossip from London, dated Jan. 9, 1700: “ Pray tell your | 
; 
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father that Mr. Neal’s son attended the King in his father’s place on twelf Day and — 
he so strong of Brandy that His Majesty could scars baire it.”” Again : “ There has 
been a great Weding in towne, Alderman Chiverton’s daughter (who hath thirty 
thousand pounds to her porsion but a very plain woman) and maryed to one Mr. — 
Charlton, a very prity man and an indifferent estate.’ Letters from the country to 
London are equally entertaining. The gamekeeper complains bitterly of the rabbits, 
also the ‘‘ jays, crows and magpies ” and the “ blackbirds and threeshes.” Sir John 
Verney hesitates to prosecute the poachers, because they will either be hanged, which © 
he cannot contemplate (an interesting commentary upon the penal code of the time), 

or they will be put in prison and their families come on the parish, so that, as his 
aunt, Lady Gardiner, points out, “‘ You will suffer all wayes.”” These are just a few 
points taken at random, but enough perhaps to indicate the charm of the book. It has — 
almost the quality of the Paston Letters, and, if it covered a period as little known, 
would be hardly less valuable. 

Flecker’s letters from abroad have that special interest which always attaches to the 
first impressions of a traveller who is also a man of genius. Some of them are slight © 
enough—merely acknowledging letters and telegrams or asking for books to be sent. 
Others are full of humour and keen observation, or suddenly lit up with joy at some 
strange sight. Others again are of permanent interest—for instance, the account of his 
meeting with T. E. Lawrence. Mrs. Flecker has linked the correspondence together 
with a charming and graceful narrative of events. 

Captain Hughes-Hallett, though he has written a good deal in his time, is an artless — 
autobiographer. Some of his chapters—notably, those dealing with his career on the 
stage—might have been reduced to as many sentences as there are now pages without — 
any serious loss. Some of his humorous stories, too, are of the kind that can be spoken _ 
but not written. His friend, Charles Brookfield, for instance, though a great wit in his 
day, seems never to have made a joke that could survive transference to paper. But the 
author’s frankness and good humour brings him through, and the very chattiness of 
the book becomes its chief charm. Captain Hughes-Hallett has managed to see a_ 
surprising lot of the world and its inhabitants and has wisely preferred to look on the 
bright side of both. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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BIRDS AND GREEN PLACES. By A. H. CutsHoim. Dent. 1 5s. 
BENEATH TROPIC SEAS. By W. Bezse. Putnams. ros. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD BEHAVIOUR. By H. Extor 
Howarp. Cambridge University Press. £2 2s. 


THE BOOK OF BIRDS AND BEASTIES. By E. E. Herne. Religious Tract 
Society. 21s. P 


_ ANIMALS LOOKING AT YOU. By P. E1rrr. Putnam. tos. 6d. 


ele possibility of discovering a new species of bird, or of re-discovering a 
vanished species, or of associating at close quarters with ‘‘ the most extra- 
ordinary and interesting group of birds found in the world,” as Gould solemnly 
termed the “‘ bower birds,”’ must provide the Queensland ornithologist with a singu- 
larly hopeful and fortunate environment. Those readers of Birds and Green Places— 
and the book deserves many—whose interest in field work tends to become more and 
more ecological, will perhaps regret that the author’s outlook should be the somewhat 
circumscribed one of the devout bird-lover, but will nevertheless recognise that he has 
made excellent use of his opportunities. He has discovered a new lyre bird, and, 
following a loyal tradition of Australian ornithologists, has named it after the Prince 
of Wales. This bird, Menura edwardi, is structurally more akin to the two species 
peculiar to south-eastern Australia, the Queen Victoria’s Lyre Bird and the Superb 
Lyre Bird, than to the Prince Albert’s Lyre Bird, which has hitherto been the sole 
representative of the group in Queensland. He has re-discovered the exceptionally 
beautiful Paradise Parrot, and identified in ‘‘ fresh woods and pastures new ”’ the 
‘Ground Parrot, and the Rufous Scrub Bird, though the whereabouts, if any there may 
yet be, of the Night Parrot, “‘ the rarest and least known bird in Australia ” has hither- 
_to eluded him. ‘ 
He has, through personal acquaintance with the late ‘‘ Beach-comber ”’ Banfield, 
_ been introduced to the nesting cavern of the moth-like swiftlets of Dunk Island— a 
sight to stir the ornithological pulse ”—while his observations of the “‘ bower bird ” 
_ group have enabled him to devote some fifty pages to the problems of avian mockery in 
general, and to an enquiry into the aesthetic principles which influence the decoration 
_of avian bowers and play-grounds. An interesting record in connection with the latter 
is the Satin Bird’s fondness for blue objects and dislike of red. If one can trust a 
ewspaper report, the depredations of birds in our Kent orchards in 1929 were 
checked by the distribution on the trees of scraps of blue material. ‘This would seem to 
‘imply the opposite idiosyncrasy, so that the whole question offers, as Mr. Chisholm 
neatly puts it, “‘ a sturdy challenge to optical science.” 
If the Satin Bower Bird shows a marked preference for the shorter wave lengths of 
the visible spectrum (blues), and a marked distaste for the long ones (reds), then, to be 
consistent, it should be more or less indifferent to the intermediate greens and yellows. 
But this is not the case. It seems to be indifferent to pure greens and pure yellows, but 
to like ‘‘ the yellowish-green leaves of the banksias and the creamy yellow flowers of 
‘certain orchids.” 
Chlorophyll is a singularly mysterious filter of colour. We know that it cuts the red 
rays markedly, and certain blue and violet ones to a lesser degree. We know, too, that 
in an infra-red photograph of an ordinary landscape, the light rays reflected from 
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foliage are far the most actinic of those forming the photographic image. While the sky 
“* comes out ” practically black in such a photograph, the leaves “ come out ”” as if they 
were covered with snow. We may perhaps surmise that it is a peculiar quality of short 
luminous wave which titillates the Satin Bird’s aesthetic sense, and that this is not con- 
fined to blue objects, but is present in certain impure greens and yellows also, though 
absent from pure reds. Some such assumption would bring the bower bird’s colour 
sense into line with that exuberant joie de vivre to which Mr. Chisholm attributes not 
only its cult of the dance, but also its powers of mimicry. It is unfortunate that, so far 
as birds are concerned, ‘“‘ mimicry ” should be a term synonymous with “ mockery,” 
and should connote ‘‘ vocalization ”’ ; while in the case of insects, it connotes a 
and form. Those who can subscribe to the theory that a harmless and succulent - 
insect obtains advantage in the struggle for existence by resembling a nauseous and > 
noxious one, will no doubt welcome the opportunity to suggest that a bird which can — 
plausibly imitate a cat-call, an eagle’s scream, a cuckoo’s note, or even the klaxon and — 
rumble of a motor-bus, will have little difficulty in securing a splendid isolation for its - 
nest, if it be so minded 

A tropical fauna even richer in variety and less familiar in kind has provided Dr. — 
Beebe with material for Beneath Tropic Seas, a book written with that verve, often 
verging on brilliance, which readers of his previous publications have learnt to ; 
expect. His researches on this occasion have been carried out from a schooner anchored | 
in the Bay of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and have been concerned, in the main, with the ; 
fauna of the out-lying coral reefs, as viewed at a depth of from two to three fathoms ; 
through the window of a diver’s helmet. The inevitable kinematograph was also | 
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brought into action, but the pictures presented by Dr. Beebe’s pen out-weigh, both in 
vividness and in value, those recorded by the camera. 

Sub-aquatic photography would seem to have progressed little since, about thirty 
years ago, it was first attempted on the Mediterranean littoral by Boutan. Judging 
from the list of apparatus carried on Dr. Beebe’s schooner, the anticipated difficulty of 
securing sufficient actinicity of light did not prove as formidable as that of securing 
definition and depth of field ; and, considering the comparative closeness to the surface — 
of the submarine landscapes recorded, one must conclude that there is little hope of 
successful photography beneath tropic seas, let alone the more turbid temperate ones, 
until some more highly specialized form of apparatus has been devised. 

There is less to criticize and more to admire in the numerous examples of laboratory 
and aquarium photography, for which the deck of the schooner was equipped, and 
which enrich the narrative of a guide who is as much at home in an airman’s as in a 
diver’s helmet, who is always persuasive, and whose philosophy may be quoted in his 
own words : “ It is more important to me to be able to see a humming-bird next year 
than to be able to cross the ocean in two days instead of six.” 

It is conceivable that Mr. Eliot Howard might subscribe to a similar philosophy, 
but he handles his material with such ruthless and dispassionate seriousness as to 
suggest that those who would tread the paths indicated in An Introduction to the 
Study of Bird Behaviour must be equipped with a power of observation, and a fund of 
leisure and stamina, comparable to his own. One can follow with interest, not to say 
admiration, the processes of bird-courtship as the author has seen and recorded them. 
One can equally admire the skilful interpretation by G. E. Lodge of various phases in 
the conjugation of male and female birds, whose succession extends over a longer 
period than one would have anticipated, and whose duration is at times so momentary 
that the delineator must depend more on his powers of observation than on his quick- 
ness of hand and eye ; but, when one has reached the conclusion of a book in which the 
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notes of interrogation are so frequent that they dance before one’s eyes, one feels that 
the crux of the whole matter could not be expressed better than in the author’s candid 
admission : 


The way we see what a bird does, and the way a bird sees what it does are clearly two 
very different stories, and interpretation becomes difficult. 


It would be less futile surely to leave linnet-headedness at that, than to beckon to an 
anthropomorphic God of Psychology to descend from his throne, and “ function in 
terms of reference and revival in the forms of imagery.” 

That psychological considerations, subjective or objective, should influence the 
conclusions of any student of animal life is probably unavoidable. Any conception we 
can formulate of the workings of an animal’s mind can only be a shadowy projection of 
the workings of our own. A profound difference, however, exists between psycho- 
logical methods which can be appropriately applied to a study of the higher mam- 
malia, and those which can be applied to a study of the lower mammalia, birds, 
reptiles, amphibians, fishes and invertebrates in general. The sense organs of the 
higher apes resemble our own in structure. In all other forms of life there is obviously 
a divergence of whose import we know nothing, and, until we can extend the functions 
of our own sense organs, can know nothing, though we may assume with some confi- 
dence that the evolution of all sense organs has tended to preserve and transmit life 
from one generation to another. 

If confirmation be needed of this assumption, it can be found in the sympathetic and 
picturesque zoological notes which have been published by Mr. Eiper, and which are 
offered to British readers in a translation entitled Animals Looking at You, the emphasis 
being presumably on the You. Mr. Eiper is one of those enviable beings who “‘ have 
a way with animals,” and who might assume some such motto as “‘ nihil animalis a me 
alienum puto ” with modesty rather than with arrogance. As an assiduous frequenter 
of those German Tiergarten which at Stellingen, Alfeld, Dresden and elsewhere, have 
set an example to the world, and as persona grata not only to the directors of such, but 
also to their charges, he writes with authority. But it is not so much the realization of 
this authority as the glimpse of Mr. Eiper’s personality afforded by his style of writing 
that suggests that a “‘ way with animals,” which is irresistible to great apes and great 
cats alike, must have much in common with that elusive human quality which is known 
as charm. 

Miss Helme’s handsome volume, The Book of Birds and Beasties, is a welcome 
addition to my list, an exceptionally short one, of books on natural history which really 
appeal to children. It is written with the right simplicity, and illustrated with large 
and attractive coloured pictures of British wild animals and birds, while a section of it 
is devoted to domestic animals. Though meticulous accuracy might entail the 
sacrifice of other desirable qualities in a book of this kind, the artist, Miss Briggs, 
should remember that it is only in museum cases that small mammals exhibit de- 
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CHATS ON OLD ENGLISH TOBACCO JARS. By RecinaLp Mysr. Sampson 
Low. I5s. 


THE PIPE BOOK. By ALrrep DUNHILL. Black. 18s. 
ENGLISH FURNITURE. By OLiver Bracket. Benn. 6d. 


HE two books on subjects so closely associated with the “divine herb” will appeal 
Sl a much larger public than those who are called Collectors, for, as Mr. Dunhill 
says, 

Smoking to-day is a pleasure almost as world-wide as music or dancing, yet only four 
hundred years ago it was unknown to the world’s inhabitants. 


He might almost have said that smoking is more world-wide than music or dancing, 
for the non-smoker to-day seems to be in a small minority. 

Mr. Myer at the outset apologises for his lack of “ literary style ” ; he need not have 
done so, for the absence of effort to write “‘ fine English ” is one of the merits of his 
book. Few things are more irritating than an author who indulges his fancy for “ high 
falutin,” at the expense of lucidity. Mr. Dunhill also warns us that his is “‘ no learned 
Treatise, but a simple book.” But his book gives us the essentials and many excellent 
illustrations to a subject that is evidently dear to his heart. His frequent references 
to the Bragge Collection make us regret that it was dispersed some years ago, and that 
it did not find a permanent home in his native city of Birmingham. Mr. Myer’s 
collecton of tobacco jars must be a very complete one, and seems especially rich in 
leaden ones, and many will be surprised to learn that most of them were highly 
decorated with painting. Lead was perhaps often chosen, as it would be a cheap metal, 
easily cast and chased, and the painted enrichment would cling better to lead than to 
iron or brass. Wood which could be so easily turned into fancy shapes may have been 
less used than metal on account of its porous nature, which would allow the tobacco 
to become too dry. Pottery does not seem to have been used much until recent times, 
but it may be that pottery jars, being more liable to breakage, have perished, while 
metal ones have survived. 

Mr. Myer has several examples of brass jars decorated with statuettes of Napoleon, 
and Mr. Beard thinks they were made in Birmingham, perhaps for the French 
market. He is probably right as to their place of origin, as Birmingham has been the 
home of the brass casting industry for generations, owing to its inexhaustible supply of 
fine casting sand. Small statuettes of Napoleon were made there in large numbers 
sixty or seventy years ago. Flat boxes of brass for the pocket are not so well repre- 
sented; probably they are scarcer, having been lost or worn out by carrying them about, 
while the large, heavy jars were resting safely at home. One flat brass pocket box 
dated 1707 is decorated with engraved ornament very similar to that on the brass 
warming pans of Charles II’s reign. Automatic brass boxes, such as the one illus- 
» trated in Figs. 78 and 79, are still in use in some old clubs and country hotels. In the 
{Mansion House, York, the official residence of the Lord Mayor (York has had a Lord 


Miayor for 500 years), there is a large oval silver box, in the State Drawing Room ;itis | 


knovyn as the Corporation Snuff Box. Is it not more likely to have been a tobacco box ? 
It is g .0r 10 inches long and about 6 or 7 inches broad, a monstrous size even for a 
commun! snuff box. 
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One of the most interesting things in Mr. Myer’s book is the appendix, a reproduc- 
tion of a book published in 1824, giving an account of a tobacco box, made of horn, 
oval in shape, bought at the Horn Fair, Charlton, Kent, in 1713, by Mr. Henry Monk, 
for the sum of fourpence. It was presented to the past Overseers of the Parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster. It has been fitted with silver cases and boxes 
until it is now without doubt the most valuable tobacco box in the world. The various 
cases and covers are engraved with pictures of contemporary events, exceedingly 
valuable records of historical scenes, such as the House of Lords during the trial of 
Queen Caroline, the Court Martial on Admiral Keppel in 1778, Charing Cross at the 
Proclamation of Peace in 1802, Portrait of Admiral Lord Nelson and the battle of 
Trafalgar, Portraits of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Rt. Hon. Charles Fox, an embossed 
representation of the Coronation of His Majesty George IV, Portrait of her late 
Majesty Queen Charlotte, and other important personages. In 1796, before the third 
case was added, it was the subject of a legal action and valued at £300. 

Mr. Dunhill’s collection of pipes would seem to be unique. The illustrations, 
more than three hundred in number, are quite fascinating, especially the colour plates. 


One of the most interesting is the map that shows how tobacco, starting from Central 


_ America, travelled across the Atlantic to France and Spain, from Portugal round the 


coast of Africa, past the Cape to Ceylon and India, the Malay States to China and 
Japan ; from China to Siberia and across the Behring Sea back to America ; from 
England across to Greenland, from France across Europe to Asia. 

Emperors, Kings, Popes and Sultans condemned its use and severely punished those 
who indulged in it, but all to no purpose, it could not be stopped. On the whole, 


tobacco has proved a blessing to mankind, for in many countries it has reduced the 


- smoking of opium, and in South Africa it has ousted the use of hemp, which killed off 


a tribe who smoked it in three generations. It was in use in America for smoking long 
before that continent was discovered by Europeans. The Spaniards found it being 


smoked in Cuba as early as 1492 ; they soon acquired the habit and brought it to 


Spain. It is not known who introduced it into England. Some say it was Sir John 
Hawkins in 1565, others that it was Sir Walter Raleigh, or Sir Francis Drake in 1586, 


_ but that cannot be right, for Harrison, who wrote so much in Elizabeth’s reign, says 
min 1575: 


; 


The taking of the smoke of the Indian herb Tobacco whereby it passeth into the head and 
stomach is greatly taken up and used in England. 


The earliest record of smoking in England is in a book on Botany, published in 


1570. The practice spread rapidly and the cultivation of the plant began in the reign 
_ of James I. Soon the growing of it was prohibited but with little success, then it was 
_ made a Crown monopoly, and finally it was used to raise revenue, and heavily taxed 
as it is to-day. Charles II forbade the cultivation of it in England, but it was grown 
_ in the Cotswolds and although soldiers were sent occasionally to destroy the crop the 
_ farmers continued to grow it. Samuel Pepys saw a cat killed at the Royal Society by 


~ one drop of nicotine, which recalls a verse in C. S. Calverley’s Ode to Tobacco : 


I have a liking old 

For thee, though manifold 
Stories I know are told 
Not to thy credit ; 

How one, or two at most, 
Drops make a cat a ghost 
Useless except to roast : 
Doctors have said it. 
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In the seventeenth century women smoked pipes, probably as a precaution against — | 
the plague, and the small clay pipes discovered now in the neighbourhood of old 3 
buildings are called ‘‘ plague pipes ” to-day. Mr. Dunhill quotes from the account ~ 
books of the stepdaughter of the Quaker, Charles Fox, which show a very moderate 
consumptig of tobacco and purchases of pipes. But she buys a pennyworth of pipes 
for sister Susannah, and there is an entry of a quarter of a pound of tobacco 23d. 

Mr. Dunhill quotes from a Frenchman who visited England in the seventeenth ~ 
century and tells us eS i 

that the supper being finished they set on the table half-a-dozen pipes and a packet of — 

tobacco for smoking, which is a general custom as well with women as with men, who ~ 
think that without tobacco one cannot live in England, because they say it dissipates the 
evil humours of the brain. When the children went to school they carried in their satchel _ 

a pipe, which their mother took care to fill early in the morning, it serving them instead of — 

breakfast ; and at the accustomed hour every one laid aside his book to fill his pipe, the — 

master smoking with them and teaching them how to hold the pipe and draw in the tobacco, ~ 
thus habituating them to it from their youth, believing it absolutely necessary to a man’s ~ 

health. j 


Mr. Dunhill tells us little about the long “ Broseley clays,” or churchwardens, as } 
they were called sixty or seventy years ago. They were in common use then, and in 
many houses a metal rack was kept to hold them, as they were so easily broken. Each | 

. 
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regular visitor had his own pipe with his initials written on the bowl and the rack ~ 
would be brought out for each to have his own pipe. When they became foul with _ 
much use a stronger and simpler iron rack was filled with them and placed inthe bread _ 
oven after the loaves were drawn, so that the pipes might “‘ be purged with fire.” | 
The use of the clay pipe is fast dying, and the making of them will soon be a lost 
art. There is one maker of them still carrying on ; he is eighty years of age, and the 
last of a line of five generations. He gets only five shillings a gross for them, and ~ 
laments the good old days when the short clay was given away in the “‘pubs.”: 
But they don’t do it no longer. They smoke wood pipes as don’t break, or else cigarettes. — 

Ah ! them cigarettes, they’ve spoilt our trade. Five shillin’s a gross I’m paid for pipes, and 
every single one of ’em hand made. And it’s hard to find a market even at that price; 
and once a chartered trade. of 


The charter was obtained in 1619, and a year later the pipe makers proceeded onthe 
strength of a Royal Proclamation to break into the houses of those who infringed their 
monopoly. 

_ To write a history of English Furniture in a booklet of 80 pages is a notable achieve- _ 
‘ment ; few people could have accomplished such a task with success, but Mr. Oliver 
Bracket has done so. He has produced a book that not only the collector will find 
useful for reference, but even the man in the street will find quite fascinating, for it 
gives, not a dry catalogue of the furniture in use at different dates, but tells us how 
the daily life, habits, morals and even politics of a period affected the fashions in 
furniture. The extravagances of the furniture of the time of Charles II can be traced 
to the rivalry of his numerous mistresses ; Nell Gwynn had a bedstead made and 
covered with silver, the bill being headed, “‘ Worke done for ye right Honble Madame _ 
Guinne. John Coquus, silversmyth his bill”, the total cost being £1,135 3s. 10d., _ 
an enormous sum in those days. ‘The booklet is worth a great deal more than the price _ 
charged for it. ‘ 


HAROLD BAKER 


